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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


STUDY OF AIRPOWER 


AFTERNOON SESSION, MONDAY, JUNE 18, 1956 


UNITep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Arr Force 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
W ashinoton. tr 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Symington, Jackson, 
Ervin, Saltonstall, and Duff) met, pursuant to recess, 2:10 p. m. in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Stuart Symington (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Symington and Duff. 

Also present: Fowler Hamilton, general counsel; Fred B. Rhodes, 
legal consultant to Senator Saltonstall; Edward C. Welsh, assistant 
to Senator Symington; and Wallace L. Engle, staff member. 

Adm. Arleigh Burke, United States Navy, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; Rear Adm. William D. Irvin, United States Navy; Lt. Gen. 
Vernon E. Megee, United States Marine Corps, Assistant Comman 
dant of the Marine Corps; Rear Adm. H. P. Smith, United States 
Navy: Rear Adm. J. S. Russell, United States Navy; Rear Adm. 
Ralph E. Wilson, United States Navy; Rear Adm. C. D. Griffin, 
United States Navy; Capt. D. L. Martineau, United States Navy; 
Capt. W. I. Martin, United States Navy; Capt. J. S. McCain, United 
States Navy; Capt. S. S. Searcy, United States Navy; Capt. D. G. 
3uer, United States Navy; Comdr. E. P. Aurand, United States 
Navy; R. G. McCarthy, yeoman first class, United States Navy; 
Clarke A. Morgan and Bernard Bogdanowicz, Security Office, OSD. 

(The closed session testimony was censored by the Department of Defense for 
security reasons. 

Those portions of the record affected by this censorship are indicated by the 
symbol @).] 

Senator Syminocton. Gentlemen, this hearing of the Senate Armed 
Services Subcommittee will now come to order. 

Admiral, we would like a résumé of your career to be placed in the 
record at this point. 


ApM. ARLEIGH A. BURKE, UNITED STATES NAVY 


Arleigh Albert Burke was born in Boulder, Colo., on October 19, 1901. He 
attended State preparatory school in Boulder, and the Naval Academy Prepara 
tory School, Columbia, Mo., prior to entering the United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., from the Second District of Colorado in 1919. Graduated and 
commissioned ensign in June 1923, he subsequently attained the rank of captain, 
to date from May 1, 1948. He served in the temporary rank of commodore from 
October 20, 1944, until July 20, 1945, and again from March 3, 1946, to April 1, 
1947, and was promoted to the rank of rear admiral, to date from July 15, 1950 
His appointment as Chief of Naval Operations, with the accompanying rank of 
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admiral, for a term of 2 years, was confirmed by the Senate on June 6, 1955. to 


date from August 17, 1955. 

After graduation from the Naval Academy in 1925, he joined the U. S. §S. 
irizona, and during his 5 years’ service in that battleship, had duty in several 
divisions, serving as turret officer in turrets 2 and 4, as torpedo officer, and as 
plotting room officer. While attached to the Arizona, he completed a course of 
instruction at the Naval Torpedo School, North Island, San Diego, Calif. He 
vas detached in April 1928 to join the U. 8S. 8. Procyon, flagship of fleet base 
force. During the period June to September 1928, he was aide and flag lieu- 
tenant on the staff of commander, fleet base force, and before his detachment 
from the Precyon in May 1929, received a letter of commendation for the “rescue 
of shipwrecked and seafaring men” on December 4, 1928. 

From June 1929 until June 1951 he was under instruction in ordnance e1 


leering (explosives) at the Naval Postgraduate School, Annapolis, and, under 
sup sion of that school, continued the course at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., from which he received the degree of master of science in 


ngineering. Following an additional year under instruction at the naval prov- 
ing ground, Dahlgren, Va.: the naval powder factory, Indian Head, Md.; and 
ther naval ordnance activities, he joined the U. 8S. S. Chester in June 1932. He 
served as assistant gunnery officer and main battery officer of that cruiser until 
April 1933 

As a member of the staff of commander, base force, attached to the U. S. S. 
irgonne flagship, from April 1933 until April 1935, he had additional duty as 
officer in charge of the battle force camera party. The 2 succeeding years he 
was on duty in the Explosives Section, Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department, 
Washington, D.C. In the summer of 1937 he assisted in fitting out the U. S. S. 
Craven, at the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp.’s plant at Quincy, Mass., and served 
as executive officer of that destroyer from her commissioning, September 2, 
1937, until June 1939. He then assumed command of the U. 8S. 8. Mugford flag- 
ship of Destroyer Division 8, of destroyer divisions, battle force. 

From July 1940 until January 1948 he served in the Inspection Division, Naval 
Gun Factory, Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. In February 1943 he assumed 
command of Destroyer Division 48, and on May 31, that year, he was transferred 
to duty as Commander Destroyer Division 44. In August 1943 he became Com- 
mander Destroyer Squadron 12, and in September of the same year was desig- 
nated Commander Destroyer Squadron 23. His squadron, known as Little 
Beavers, covered the initial landings on Bougainville in November 1948, and still 
under his command, participated in 22 separate engagements during the period 
November 1, 1943, to February 23, 1944. 

Destroyer Squadron 23 was credited with the destruction of 1 Japanese cruiser, 
9 destroyers, 1 submarine, several other smaller vessels, and approximately 30 
aircraft. 

On March 27, 1944, he reported for duty as chief of staff and aide to com- 
mander Carrier Division 3, later designated Fast Carrier Task Force, Pacific, and 
also known as First Carrier Task Force, and Task Force 38. He served in that 
assignment, in the temporary rank of commodore, from October 20, 1944, until 
July 25, 1945, and was on board the flagship Bunker Hill when she was severely 
damaged by the attack of two Japanese suicide planes off Okinawa in May 1945. 

Following his detachment from staff duty on July 25, 1945, he had temporary 
duty at the Headquarters of Commander in Chief, United States Fleet, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. In October 1945 he was ordered to duty in the 
Bureau of Ordnance, as Head of the Research and Development Division, and in 
January 1946 became chief of staff and aide to Commander Eighth Fleet, in the 
Atlantic area. In September of that year he was designated chief of staff and 
aide to the commander in chief, Atlantic Fleet. 

He served as a member of the General Board, Navy Department, from April 1, 
1947, until July 1948, when he assumed command of the U. S. S. Huntington. 
After commanding that vessel for 5 months, he returned to the Navy Department 
for duty as Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Organizational Research and 
Policy Division). On January 18, 1950, he assumed the duties of Navy Secretary 
to the Research and Development Board, Washington, D. C., serving in that 
capacity for 9 months, after which he was again ordered to sea. 

From September 1950 until May 1951 he served as Deputy Chief of Staff to 
Commander U. 8S. Naval Forces, Far East. 

In May 1951 he assumed command of Cruiser Division 5, and between May and 
September of that year served also as a member of the Military Armistice Com- 
mission, under the Commander Naval Forces Far East. 
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In December 1951 he returned to the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Navy Department, and from February 1952 served as Director of the Strategic 
Plans Division. On April 13, 1954, he assumed command of Cruiser Division 6, 
and on January 20, 1955, reported as commander Destroyer Force, United States 
Atlantic Fleet. His nomination to be Chief of Naval Operations, to succeed 
Admiral Robert B. Carney, USN, was confirmed by the Senate on June 6, 1955. 
He took the oath of office in a ceremony at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., 
on August 17, 1955. 


In addition to the Navy Cross, the Distinguished Service Medal with Gold 
Star, the Legion of Merit with two Gold Stars and Oak Leaf Cluster (Army), the 
Silver Star Medal, the Commendation Ribbon, the Purple Heart Medal (for 
wounds received while serving on board the U. 8. 8S. Conway during July 1948), 
the Presidential Unit Citation Ribbon with three stars, and the Navy Unit Com- 
mendation Ribbon, Admiral Burke has the American Defense Service Medal 
Fleet Clasp; the Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal with two silver stars and two 
bronze stars (12 engagements) ; the American Campaign Medal; World War II 
Victory Medal; Navy Occupation Service Medal, Europe Clasp; the National 
Defense Service Medal; the Korean Service Medal; United Nations Service 
Medal; and the Philippine Liberation Ribbon. He has also been awarded the Ul 
Chi Medal and the Presidential Unit Citation from the Republic of Korea. 

His official address is Boulder, Colo. With his wife, the former Roberta Gor- 
such of Washington, D. C., he currently resides at Admiral’s House, United States 
Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C. 

Senator Symineron. Admiral, it has been the custom to swear the 
witnesses. Is there anybody else besides you that you think will talk 
today ? 

Admiral Burke. They may; yes, sir. I would like to have Admiral 
Wilson, Admiral Smith, Admiral Irvin, Commander Aurand, and, of 
course, General Megee. 

Senator Symineron. Gentlemen, will you raise your right hands 
to be sworn ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you give this subeommit- 
tee on the Air Force of the Senate Armed Services Committee will be 
the truth, the whole triath, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Admiral Burke. I do. 

Admiral Wixson. I do. 

Admiral Smrru. I do. 

Admiral Irvin. I do. 

General Mecer. I do. 

Commander Auranp. I do. 

Senator Symrneron. Admiral Russell and Admiral Griffin, will 
you consider yourselves sworn ? 

Have you a prepared statement ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


Senator Symineron. Will you proceed with it. 


TESTIMONY OF ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS, UNITED STATES NAVY 


Admiral Burke. I have long looked forward to this opportunity 
to appear before your committee. I am ver y pleased, too, because of 
the great importance to our country of our Navy’s air, sea, undersea, 
and “amphibious power, that the scope of your inquiry was broad- 
ened to include the Navy. No objective and well-informed citizen can 
doubt that the military ‘strategy and security of the United States.are 
dependent in many ways on ‘the ability of the Navy to perform its 
many essential tasks. Only brief mention of the state of the world 
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today at once discloses the powerful role of our Navy in advancing 
our Nation’s primary interests. 


UNITED STATES AND SOVIET POLICY COMPARED 


The Soviet Union is attempting to convert into satellites as many 


nations as possible, especially those close to its own borders. Basic 
Soviet strategy—political, economic, and military—is to divide and 
conquer. A prime element of this strategy is to divide the United 


States from the free nations of Europe and Asia. If in peace or wai 
free world unity can be destroyed, the way is open for piecemeal 
world conquest by the Communists. 

One of the main objectives of United States policy is to foster and 
encourage the growth of free people and free nations throughout the 
world. In order to remain free in the face of the implacable and 
powerful Communist pressure, free nations must stand together. This 
is the basic reason our Nation participates in collective security efforts. 
These efforts are indispensable to the survival of the free world and to 
our own survival as a free nation. They give us the best assurance 
we can have that we will be surrounded, not by hostile satellites of a 
predatory power, but by a generally friendly world of independent 
nations. There is no sound alternative to collective security. Isola- 
tion—the hoary, long-ago rejected and self-defeating Fortress Amer 
ica concept—not only offers no hope, but would ultimately put our 
country at the mercy of hostile totalitarianism, and in the process would 
ih us economically and spiritually. A program of isolation in 

today’s world is a program of national hara-kiri. 


FREE WORLD DEPENDS ON UNITED STATES NAVY 


Only by use of the sea can we give continuing and massive support 
to our allies and our Armed Forces deployed overseas. The capability 
of the Soviets to cut free world sea communications near Europe and 
Asia is growing steadily. Many of their programs are specifically 
contrived to that end. The United States Navy is the principal factor 
in preventing the isolation of the United States that will surely re- 
sult if this Soviet str: ategy 1s permitted to succeed. The free world 
cannot stand together if the United States Navy should be unable to 
insure freedom of the seas. 

There are certain inevitable consequences that flow from these 
truths. Obviously, our military strategy must support our national 
policy. A strategy in support of our policy of collective security pre 
supposes a forward military strategy. This in turn requires a capa- 
bility of projecting overseas our overall military power. 

The areas of decision in any presently foreseeable large-scale war 
are in Europe and Asia. We must be able, therefore, to maintain and 
reinforce our forces and bases which must be deployed in these distant 
theaters in event of aggression. These forces and bases must be such 
as to assure our friends and allies in Europe and Asia of our capability 
and determination to support them, and must be of a character that, 
in a battle, America will be fighting side by side with her allies abroad 
and not only from far away. 
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UNITED STATES OVERSEAS POWER DEPENDENT ON UNITED STATES NAVY 


A continuing projection of United States military power overseas 
to the decisive areas 1s, of course, dependent on the ability of the United 
States Navy to control the seas. We and our allies recognize that 
control of the seas is largely a unilateral United States task, since the 
naval power of our allies is not extensive. Control of the seas means 
the capability to defeat enemy attacks by submarine, aircraft, sur 
face ships, missiles, and any other kind of attack ‘that might. be 
launched against ships at sea. Every ship and weapon the Navy has 
now, or has under development, is designed for the primary purpose 
of assuring control and exploitation of sea cotinian ations, and for 
the application of naval striking power from any part of the world 
— ships can go. 

{nother important factor of our national policy is that we will not 
ourselves instigate a war. Our defense establishment is and must 
be designed to counter an initial onslaught and to initiate all the many 
tasks imposed by the onset of general war. 


UNITED STATES NAVY ALONE MAY SURVIVE NUCLEAR ATTACK 


Our forces must be able to withstand surprise attack, and strike im 
mediate, powerful, telling blows in return. Survival under nuclear 
attack requires a high degree of mobility and dispersion, both of which 
are basic characteristics of naval forces. If a general war should 
start with a surprise atomic attack, naval finan operating well dis- 
persed at sea will play an important part in the immediate retaliation. 
After the first blows on the principal stationary targets are struck by 
both sides, our mobile, far-ranging Navy alone may remain sufficiently 
undamaged to carry ferward a continuingly powerful attack. 


UNITED STATES NAVY ALERT AND READY 


In modern war we have no time to prepare after war begins. Our 
military power must be flexible enough to deal with isolated danger 
“a duri ing per iods of cold war as well as meet require ments impose od 
by limited or global war. Our mobilization base must be decentral- 
ized and capable of performing essential functions on the outbreak 
of war. Our naval forces are singular in their well roundedness to 
meet all these requirements. They are a powerful, ready force in 
_ ing. Our reserve fleet of second-line ships is also a force in being 

hich will have many uses at sea in an emergency. Our reserve fleet 
will require crews to man it, a short: period of training, and will cost 
little to get into action. 

Naval striking power today is already deployed, alert, and ready 
in strategic areas where trouble can begin. Our 6th and 7th Fleets are 
on the scene, prep: ared to undertake any military operation which may 
be required. They are strong deterrents in cold war. They are 
capable of immediate, powerful retaliation in case of aggression. Dur- 
ing periods of increased tension, they can be quickly ‘and e: asily rein- 
forced to meet any situation. 
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UNITED STATES NAVY ONLY FLEXIBLE TACTICAL STRENGTH 


Trouble may develop in other areas where time or circumstances do 
not permit either the negotiation for, or the installation of, shore- 
based air facilities. To meet local aggression, for example, success 
requires immediate, positive action. Our fleets are ready for such 
emergency action and can easily and rapidly move to new trouble 
areas. ‘The Navy is our only truly flexible means of applying tactical 
ae , nuclear or nonnuclear, in such widely separated areas as the 
Middle East and southeast Asia, which cannot be readily and swiftly 
covered from fixed bases. 

At this point, I am sure that I need hardly remind this committe: 
that mutually opposing, poised, long-range aerial fleets designed for 
the use only of ultimate weapons could hardly be usable or useful i) 
meeting local emergency situations which historically have been th« 
seeds of large-scale war. Nor, I am sure, need I point out also that our 
air strength as a nation consists of much more than one branch of one 
of our Armed Forces. Even though there may be some among us who 
may not ardently subscribe to the implic ations of that statement, I am 
satisfied that the Soviet Union is acutely aware of our airpower as a 
whole and not merely selected elements of it. 


DIFFICULT TO LOCATE FLEETS 


The exact location of our fleets at any particular time on any par 
ticular day cannot and should not be generally known in advance. 
Even if a fleet’s anticipated position is known in advance, the fleet 
commander can go elsewhere as required, because naval strikes can 
hit targets from an almost infinite number of launching positions at 
sea. In case of an emergency our fleet moves to where it is most 
urgently needed, which in times of crisis has been always in the thick 
of the fight. There can be no question that our powerful striking 
fleets at sea are a very sobering influence on any nation that con- 
templates either a surprise attack on our country, or creeping conquest 
through local acts of aggression. 


AIRPOWER ESSENTIAL ELEMENT OF NAVY STRENGTH 


In almost every offensive and defensive task of our Navy, naval 
airpower has a major role. Naval airpower is essential in antisub- 
marine warfare, amphibious warfare, defense of the United States 
from attack through the oceans, protection and control of shipping, 
mine warfare and air defense of fleet forces in combat areas. Naval 
airpower is also capable of giving effective air support to ground oper- 
ations when called upon to do so, as it did in World War II and again 
in Korea. 

The ability to take the offensive is essential to success in all phases 
of naval warfare, including antisubmarine warfare. Any Navy 
which emphasizes defensive tactics in preference to the offensive 
will be defeated. Our modern attack aircaft carriers and their em- 
barked aircraft are today the heart of our Navy’s offensive striking 
power. They give the Navy its greatest versatility in the employ- 
ment of naval offensive power. Our carriers can move swiftiv and 


easily to any crisis point where né¢ veal power is needed to support 
national policy. 
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CARRIER FORCES DIFFICULT TO FIND 


Nuclear weapons have increased the vulnerability of all targets— 
especially stationary targets whose locations can be pinpointed In 
advance for preplanned attack. Here naval task forces have a unique 
advantage. They can disperse, form for mutual support, or change 
location as necessary to meet the situation. Only an order is required 
to effect the required redisposition. These task forces cruising at 
sea are the most powerful air and submarine defense complexes in 
existence. If war comes, they will be the hardest targets to locate 
and hit. In contrast to other above-ground targets, the relative vul- 
nerability of naval task forces has actually decreased with the de- 
velopment of modern equipment. I can quickly explain this last 
important fact. 

CARRIER TASK FORCE STRATEGY 


The carrier task force at sea has its own distant early warning 
in the form of ship- and air-based detection. It has its own controlled 
fighter planes. It has its own powerful missile and gun defenses. 
It has its own dispersion in defense against any combination of 
weapons. A modern carrier task force can so harass enemy recon- 
naissance aircraft as to make it impossible or very difficult for them 
to give exact positions and data before they are shot down. 

Carrier air striking forces are designed to reach in from far at 
sea to destroy enemy opposition before an attack can be mounted 
against them. Initial carrier air strikes are launched from beyond 
the best operating range of defending enemy fighters. Carrier- 
based aircraft must, of course, be at least equal in performance to 
aircraft expected to oppose them. 

As the opposition 1s destroyed and local air superiority gained, the 
carriers move in to shorter, more effective ranges, and as they move, 
they complete the destruction of the bases intended for the launching 
of weapons against the forces at sea. At this point, if the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff so desire, our Navy can attack other targets or other forces 
giving our sister services or our allies the most trouble at the time. 
These may be targets of opportunity, which must be hit immediately 
by aircraft available in the area. Targets of opportunity develop 
quickly and are not known in advance. The fleeting opportunity to 
hit them passes quickly. There is rarely a second chance. 


CONTROL OF THE SEA 


Our mobile carrier task forces also defend convoys moving to sup- 
port our allies and our Army and Air Force forces deployed over- 
seas. They assure air superiority over friendly beachheads, as well 
as over our own naval forces and ships at sea. 

To control the sea the Navy must be capable of destroying the 
source of weapons which threaten ships and operations at sea—sub- 
marine bases, airbases, missile bases, and any other bases from which 
control of the sea can be challenged. Our carrier striking forces spear- 
head such attacks. Carrier-based aircraft use low-level attack tac- 
tics to reduce the effectiveness of enemy radar and guided-missile 
defenses. These tactics, together with toss-bombing, loft-bombing, 
and over-the-shoulder bombing techniques, give carrier-based attack 
aircraft increased effectiveness : against modern missile defenses. 
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EFFICIENCY OF CARRIERS 


Continued development and construction of modern attack aircraft 
carriers is essential to the effectiveness of our Navy and to our Nation’s 
security in this nuclear-missile age. Carrier- based naval air striking 
forces are one of the most efficient allocations of the national resources 
yet d a for use in warfare. 

' The Navy’s air striking capability in the nuclear weapons fields 
is coordinated with the air striking capability of the Air Force 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the unified commands. Each 
inified and specified commander has his specific weapon allocation 
and target ee The Navy has been assigned certain pre- 
planned targets by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Eacl h service is kept 


fully informed of the preplanned target assignments of the other 
services. The ane assigned to the Navy will be hit if the time 
comes. 


NAVY DOES NOT WISH TO PREEMPT SAC’s RESPONSIBILITY 


| have no doubt that the Joint Chiefs of Staff will call upon the 
Navy from time to time to render urgent air assistance. I want, how- 
ever, to make this point clear: The Navy has no desire to preempt 
responsibility for the strategic — ts assigned to the Air Force. That 
responsibility is properly theirs, but the Navy can, is ready, and of 
course, willing to contribute to that responsibility when called upon 
to do so. 

Navy force levels, Navy weapons, and Navy equipment are de- 
signed primarily for operations necessary for control of the seas and 
denial of their use to an enemy. They are also usable for other pur- 
poses as the national interest requires. 


NAVY READY AND POWERFUL 


The Navy's striking capability is tremendously powerful. The 
Navy can deliver hydrogen bombs today. Navy striking power is 
ready for immediate use in any type of emergency. 

In critical areas our fleets are already in position. They can move 
quickly to any other areas as needed. They remain under the com- 
plete control of the United States under all circumstances. They are 
not as vulnerable as many of our forces are today to the vicissitudes 
of international affairs. 

Mobility and dispersion have come to assume vast importance in 


modern w ar. They are essential to survival in the nuclear-missile 
age. The Navy is in the process of combining the worldwide mobility 
and a e rsability of the nuclear-powered ships with the most power- 
ful weapons and most modern aircraft of the day. 


NAVY S POWER INCREASING 


New type weapons, supersonic aircraft, and nuclear power are 
spearheading an unprecedented technological breakthrough in the 
science of naval warfare. New weapons and paegriens are being 
introduced into our fleets in increasing quantities. The Navy is tak- 
ing full advantage of new technologies and is integrating them into 
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our new construction programs with the least possible delay. As a 
result, the power and versatility of the Navy are undergoing tremen 
dous growth. The Navy already has major capabilities. Its great 


power will increase many times in the badainiee | 

Our ships today are more resistant to nuclear damage than most 
types of stationary above-ground installations. Our new ships will 
be even more dam: ige resistant. 

Naval aircraft which we have been developing to operate from 
attack carriers are expected to be equal or superior to any air opposi- 
tion expected to be encountered. We are determined to keep the 
performatice of our nav: al wirpower abreast of or superior to opposl 
tion. The cost of this high performance in aircraft is an increase In 
chat size, their weight, and their landing and takeoff speeds. These 
characteristics are, of course, a determining factor in the size of an 
craft carriers, just as they determine the length of runways and the 
size of airbase facilities ashore. 


FUTURE USE OF SEAPLANES 


Jet attack seaplanes represent an important advance in the evolu 
tion of the Navy’s water-based aircraft. They will augment the 
Navy’s carrier-based striking power. The seaplane is able to operate 
from suitable water areas all over the world, using ships, both surface 
and submarine, as mobile bases. The United States Navy’s experi 
ence in the development and operation of seaplanes is unequaled i 
the world. 

NAVY MISSILES 


The Navy is making good progress in the development and use of 
guided missiles. Some of our new family of guided missiles are now 
operational. (@) These are: Regulus, surface to surface; Terrier, sur 
face to air; Sparrow I, air to air; and Petrel, air to sur face. © 

Our new surface-to-air missile Talos has recently passed its initial 
tests and will soon be added to the list. 

The Navy is developing the intermediate range ballistic missile for 
installation aboard ship. This missile will represent another bi 
advance in naval offensive power. A 1,500-mile missile launched jn 
sea areas we may select can be used against quite a few important sta- 
tionary targets in the world. At the same time, unlike fixed bases, the 
mobility of our naval striking forces at sea makes them relatively im 
mune to counterattack by long- range ballistic missiles. 

Mobile striking power operating well-dispersed at sea, and ready 
for immediate use, is of primary significance, as world stoc kpiles of 
nuclear weapons and long-range missiles continue to grow. The 
importance of ship-based delivery systems to free world security and 
survival will be even greater in the } years immediately ahead. 


SIZE OF NAVY SAME FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


‘ 


The Naval Establishment, in fiscal year 1957, will remain about the 
same size as it is today. However, increased emphasis will be placed 
on antisubmarine warfare, air defense, and striking power, while 
maintaining good capabilities in other aspects of naval warfare. 
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PRIORITY GIVEN ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Antisubmarine warfare is being given the highest priority in our 
overall naval effort. The purpose of our antisubmarine warfare effort 
is to make life as hazardous as possible for hostile submarines from 
their shipyard cradle to their watery grave. We will give enemy 
submarines no rest anywhere and no place to hide. We will employ 
ill the weapons and facilities the Navy has at its disposal to attack and 
kill enemy submarines wherever they may be. 

The nuclear striking power of our attack aircraft carriers is, of 
course, the spearhead of our offensive antisubmarine warfare effort 


today. The submarine threat to our control of the seas is serious, 
and we are not complacent. We are determined to stay on top of this 
yroblem. We will do our job if war breaks out. 

I J 


NAVY BUDGET AUSTERE AND ADEQUATE 


New we apons and equipment are, of course, expensive. The Navy’s 
share of the budget this year is adequate, although it is necessarily 
austere. The Navy believes in an austere military budget for a free 
nation such as ours. The scope and nature of the Navy’s future ship- 
building and aircraft procurement programs will depend heavily on 
technical progress achieved. The Navy will continue to ask for the 
money required to assure optimum incorporation of new developments 
into our programs and an optimum rate for replacement of obsolescent 
equipment, 


NAVY S PERSONNEL FROBLEMS MORE COMPLICATED 


‘he Navy has a number of personnel problems. Some of them are 
quite serious. You are familiar with most of these eae because 
they are generally common to all services. However, the Navy’s sit- 
uation is more complicated, since those who man our fleets usually 
spend more time away from their homes and families than people 
stationed ashore. Another complicating factor is that the housing 
problem is usually more serious in ee areas, particularly those 
areas with large naval complexes. The Navy’s losses of trained men 
to industry are serious, but we are working hard to retain key per- 
sonnel for longer periods. The Navy is doing everything possible 
to solve its personnel problems. We are mi king some progress. In 
this connection many of our people are getting a new appreciation of 
the importance of their job in support of our national policy. They 
are realizing the dynamic future which the Navy has. An increasing 
number of them want to be a part of it. 

In the atomic bomb and missile age it is of increasing importance 
that we have strong, mobile striking power on the seas to project our 
power into decisive areas overseas and carry the war to the enemy. 
We have a strong capability now of establishing the principal areas of 
combat overseas in the decisive areas, as far from our own shores as 
possible. 


NAVY TO DIVERT ENEMY ATTACK FROM OTHER TARGETS 


This capability must be continuously developed and strengthened. 
The more effort an enemy must apply to defending against our mobile 
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striking power at sea, the less he can mount against other targets, 
overseas or here at home. 

The Navy and Marine Corps are a many-we — highly in 
erated team. United States security depends heavily on the re: Fa 
of the Navy and the Marine Corps to do their jobs—in peace, in 
cold war. limited war, and all-out nuclear war. The committee can 
be assured that we can and will carry out our missions. 

This final observance, somewhat in the nature of a personal belief, 
I should like to leave with your committee. 


HIS EVALUATION OF NAVY WELL KNOWN 


Every statement I have here made—every evaluation, every esti- 
mate of naval power—is fully known to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
their civilian defense superiors, and the Commander in Chief. Our 
deficiencies as well as our strengths are the object of constant analysis 
by Defense Department authorities and are provided annually to the 
(Congress. 

[It is accurate to say that the same situation applies to every other 
element of our Armed Forces, including specifically every signifi- 
cant element of our Nation’s airpower. Each of these elements can, 
of course, highlight its deficiencies on an ex parte basis and, I know 
from experience, is not hesitant to do so through its proper spokes- 
man before the Joint Chiefs and their civilian superiors 


URGES THAT IMPORTANCE OF NO ONE SERVICE BE OVEREMPHASIZED 


But I believe that each of us responsibly located in American de- 
fense programs holds the obligation to see that in all these vital 
questions the people of our country and the Congress receive a full 
perspective on the Nation’s defense and are not led to overaccentua- 
tion of any one element of it. With all the facts at its disposal, the 
Congress is in a position to exercise its constitutional responsibility 

The Navy deeply respects and admires its sister services. To- 
gether these services are, in my opinion, an enormously powerful 
force ¢ idequi ite ly adjusted to present needs in the world. 

We in the Navy are able and willing to do our job. 

[ have no doubt whatsoever that our sister services can do theirs, 
Too, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineton. That is a fine statement, Admiral. 

(yeneral Megee, you have a statement, too? 

General Mrcrr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. May the record show that I 
am appearing as a representative of the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps before your committee. 

Senator SyMincTon. It is a pleasure to have you. Will you please 
supply for the record a summary of your background? 

(The material requested is as follows :) 


Lt. GEN. VERNON E. Mecer, UNrtTeEp STATES MARINE Corps 


Lt. Gen. Vernon E. Megee, a veteran of the Korean fighting, three World 
War II campaigns and prewar expeditionary duty in Haiti, China, and Nica- 
ragua, is now serving at Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, D. C., 
Assistant Commandant of the Marine Corps and Chief of Staff. He 
Leatherneck aviator to hold that post. 


as 
is the first 
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In Korea he commanded the Ist Marine Aircraft Wing from January to December 


1953, winning the Air Force Distinguished Service Medal in that capacity. In 
World War II he saw action in the Iwo Jima, Okinawa, and Western Carolines 
perations, earning the Legion of Merit with Combat “V” as commander of 
Landing Forces Air Support Control Unit 1 at Iwo Jima and the Bronze Star 


Medal with Combat “V” as commander of all the Marine landing force air-sup 
port control units at Okinawa. He also earned the Navy and Marine Corps 
Medal for commendatory achievement June 19, 1930, while flying as an observet1 
and machine gunner in an attack on a large force of rebel bandits in Nicaragua 

The general was born June 5, 1200, at Tulsa, Okla., and is a graduate of 
Oklahoma A. & M. College He enlisted in the Marine Corps on March 8, 1919 

d was commissioned a second lieutenant May 4, 1922. After completing the 

licers basic course, he served his first tour of expeditionary duty with the Ist 
Marine Brigade in Haiti from October 1923, to November 1925 He was the: 
stationed with the 10th Marines at Quantico, Va., until April 1927, when he was 
ordered to China for his second tour of expeditionary duty. 

Returning from China in March 1928, General Megee was assigned to prelim 
nary aviation training at the Naval Air Station, San Diego, Calif., until Janu 
iry 1929. He then began another tour of expeditionary service as Squadrons 
Quartermaster, Aircraft Squadrons, 2d Marine Brigade, in Nicaragua. After 
winning the Navy and Marine Corps Medal there, he returned to the United 
States to enter flight training at Pensacola, Fla., in January 1931 

Awarded his wings in February 1932, the general was next assigned to Aircraft 
Squadrons, West Coast Expeditionary Forces at San Diego, where he remained 
intil May 1933. The following month he began a 3-year tour of duty at Quan 
tico, where he served as a student and instructor in the Marine Corps schools, 
then as executive officer of Marine Fighter Squadron 9. He entered the Air 
Corps Tactical School at Maxwell Field, Ala., in August 1936, and after gradu 
ating in June 1937, returned to Quantico for another 2 years as an instructo) 
in aviation tactics In July 1939, he took command of Marine Fighter Squadron 
2, 2d Marine Airraft Group, with which he participated in fleet exercises the 
following year 

In October 1940, General Megee was assigned to the United States Naval 
Aviation Mission to Peru as special adviser to that Government’s Minister of 
Aviation. For his service in that capacity during the next 3 years he was 
iwarded the Peruvian Aviation Cross, First Class. He returned to the United 
States in October 1943, and the following month, reported to Cherry Point, N. C., 
as Chief of Staff of the 3d Marine Aircraft Wing. He was ordered to the Pacific 
theater with that unit in May 1944. 

In October 1944, the general was assigned to Aircraft, Fleet Marine Force, 
Pacific, as commander of the Provisional Air Support Command. After lead 
ing Control Unit 1 at Iwo Jima he was named Chief of Staff, Air Support Con 
trol Units, Pacific Fleet, with additional duty as Commander, Marine Air Sup 
port Control Units. He served in that capacity until he returned to the United 
States in September 1945. 

Reporting to Marine Corps Headquarters that October, General Megee was 
a member of the Joint Amphibious Operations and Doctrines Committee until 
August 1946. Then, after serving briefly as an instructor at the National War 
College, Washington, he was promoted to brigadier general in December 1946, 
and ordered to Norfolk, Va., where he became Chief of Staff, Fleet Marine Force, 
Atlantic, the following month. He returned to Washington in August 1949, to 
serve aS Assistant Director of Marine Corps Aviation until January 1950, when 
he was named Director of Intelligence with the Joint Staff, Department of 
Defense. In August 1951, he was promoted to major general and named com- 
mander of the Marine Corps Air Station and Marine Corps Air Bases at Cherry 
Point. 

The general remained there until February 1952, then served for almost a 
year as Commanding General, Aircraft, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, at El Toro, 
Calif., before taking command of the Ist Marine Aircraft Wing in Korea in 
January 1953. The following January he reported to Pearl Harbor, where he 
served as Deputy Commander, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, until June 1955 
A month later he was appointed Commanding General, Aircraft, Fleet Marine 
Force, Atlantic, serving in that capacity at Norfolk, Va., until he assumed 
his present duties January 1, 1956. He was promoted to his present rank at 
that time. 

In addition to the Distinguished Service Medal, Legion of Merit, Bronze Star 
Medal, Navy and Marine Corps Medal, and Peruvian Aviation Cross, First Class, 
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General Megee holds the Navy Unit Commendation Ribbon; the Marine 
Good Conduct Medal; the Expeditionary Medal with 1 bre star; the Second 
Nicaraguan Campaign Medal; the Yangtze Service Medal: the American Defense 
Service Medal with Base clasp: the American Area Campaign Medal; the Asiatic 
Pacific Area Campaign Medal with 38 bronze stars; the World War II Victory 
Medal; the National Defense Service Medal: the Korean Service Medal with 
» bronze stars; the United Nations Service Medal; the Korean Order of Mili 
tary Merit, Taiguk, with Silver Star; the Korean Presidential Unit Citation 
Ribbon ; and the Philippine Liberation Ribbon 

The general is married to the former Nell Nemeyver, of Chandler, Okla Their 
daughter, Nell LaVerne, is the wife of Alfred T. Broad, 
Corps Reserve. The general’s father, George D. Megee 
Okla 


» Corps 


an officer in the Marine 
lives in Broken Arrow, 


Senator Symineron. All right, sir, will you proceed, please / 


TESTIMONY OF LT. GEN. V. E. MEGEE, USMC, ASSISTANT 
COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 


General Mrecer. Mr. Chairman, during the second World War the 
Navy and Marine Corps repeatedly proved in combat that amphibious 
operations, when properly planned and executed, are the most ef 
fective means of projecting United States military power. 


PATTERN OF AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 


The pattern which amphibious operations follows is well known. 
it includes: 

[solation of the overall objective area. 

Maximum destruction of enemy defenses within the 
landing zone. 

The landing of highly trained and specially equipped troops across 
the beaches. 

And finally, the consolidation of the objec ‘tive area, in order to deny 
it permanently to the enemy and to use it to taitlees project our own 
power against other enemy strongholds. 

Adequate and coordinated airpower is an absolute necessity to 
every step of this pattern. 

The United States emerged from World War II with a balanced 
fleet, capable of complete control of the seas, and further capable of 
projecting naval power beyond these areas to wrest control of vital 
coastal areas from any potential enemy. The Fleet Marine 
were, and are, an integral and essential part of this fleet. 

However, we also emerged from World War II into an era of 
nuclear weapons. Weapons which gave our forces tremendous addi- 
tional striking power, but also required a complete reassessment of 
our tec hniques of waging amphibious warfare. 

The Marine Corps, responsible by tradition for the development of 
these techniques of the landing force, initiated 2 vigorous program 
to evolve an amphibious concept which would both counter and ex- 
ploit the power of nuclear weapons. 

The National Security Act of 1947 reaffirmed this traditional re 
sponsibility and assigned to the Marine Corps primary interest in 
development of landing force tactics, techniques, 
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AIRCRAFT VALUABLE IN AMPHIBIOUS ATTACKS 


We realized in our approach to the problem that any modern con- 
cept of amphibious attack must permit and stress inc reased flexibility, 
speed, power, resistance to nuclear attack, and exploitation of our 
own nuclear capability. 

In the search for new equipment we early recognized the great 
potential of vertical takeoff and vertical landing aircraft. The 
Marine C orps has pl: ayed a major role in acceler: ating the develop- 
ment of these special aircraft, presently operationally ‘limited to the 
helic ‘opter type. 

The modern amphibious concept, as it is now conceived, envisages 
the employment, with or without nuclear support, of integrated 
Marine air-ground landing forces, organized, trained and equipped 
to exploit the speed and flexibility of the helicopter. Such air- 
ground forces are capable of projecting seapower deep ashore from 
any sea area in the world, reducing or eliminating the need for direct 
costly assault of the intervening shoreline. 

The central features of this modern concept of amphibious opera- 
tions include: 

First: Portability by helicopter of the leading assault elements of 
the landing force. 

Second: Fast amphibious shipping designed for rapid unloading 
by helicopter and capable of keeping station with supporting carriers. 

Third: The means for sudden and concentrated destruction or neu- 
tralization of enemy air and ground forces capable of opposing the 
landing attack. 

Fourth: Seizure of widely dispersed inland objectives by helicopter 
assault forces, close ‘ly supported by tactical air units. 

Fifth: Destruction of remaining enemy forces by exploiting the 
speed and flexibility of the troop carrying helicopter, supported by 
tactical aircraft. 

Sixth: Exploitation of all-weather air support, for counter air 
operations, for interdiction, for reconnaissance and for close direct 
troop support. 

Seventh: Navy and Marine carrier type aircraft will normally 
provide air support within the objective area throughout the amphibi- 
ous operation. Initially Marine air units of the ‘landing force will 
operate from carriers moving progressively ashore as e: arly as possible, 
using vertical rise techniques or portable catapults and arresting gear 
in order to operate from minimum length combat airstrips. 

And last: Exploiting the mobility of the helicopter and the range 
and speed of the land based and seaplane transports to provide timely 
reinforcements and logistic support for the landing force, with direct 
service to basic combat units whenever possible. 

This, gentlemen, establishes the pattern for future amphibious op- 
erations. The Navy and Marine Corps are working steadily to 
achieve this goal. We admittedly have yet some considerable dis- 
tance to travel. 

Brief as I have necessarily been, I trust that I have made clear that 
modern cae operations utilize every facet of airpower. If 
aviation was the strong right arm of the World War TI pattern, then 


tactical airpower becomes the very heart of amphibious operations of 
the future. 
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Detailed coordination and complete integration with the landing 
forces of all air units involved is essential for the suecess of the land- 
ing operation. The tactics and techniques necessary to achieve this 
success are neither simple nor static. They must be carefully and 
painstakingly evolved, continuously revised, and assiduously prac- 
ticed in order to assure ultimate victory. 

How, you may ask, do the air components of the Marine Corps con- 
tribute partic “al: arly to the overall amphibious effort 


MISSION OF MARINE AVIATION 


First, let me state the formally prescribed mission of Marine Corps 
aviation : 

To provide air support for the ground components of the Fleet Marine Forces 
in execution of such mission as may be assigned; and as a collateral mission, to 
augment the carrier-based air units of the United States Navy. 

The specific tasks assigned to Marine Corps aviation include: 

1. Direct combat air support to the ground forces, using specially 
equipped and trained attack squadrons, which will be immediately 
responsible to the tactical situation confronting the ground com- 
mander. 

2. Provision of a reasonable close-in air defense ¢ ecg for the 
objective area—particularly during the periods of helicopter-borne 
troop movements, 

3. Essential aerial reconnaissance of the objective area, with par- 
aa emphasis on battlefield surveillance. 

Assault air transportation of vital personnel, equipment, and sup- 
pligs, for direct delivery to the troops of the landing force. 

In order to accomplish these basic tasks, Marine units must be 
capable of operating from aircraft carriers; they must be capable 
of carrying out combat tasks during darkness and instrument flight 
conditions; and they must be capable of employing a variety of nu- 
clear and nonnuclear weapons. 


MARINES HAVE THREE AIRCRAFT WINGS 


The Marine Corps presently has in being three functional aircraft 
wings. These wings contain the basic aircraft and equipment neces- 
sary to carry out the tasks assigned. ‘The composition of the Marine 
wing is not static. At present, it is constantly being revised as equip- 
ment becomes available to bring it into consonance with the modern 
amphibious concept. 

A Marine aircraft wing normally comprises some nine tactical 
squadrons, with supporting tr ansport units, and the necessary control, 
and service organizations. However, regardless of its specific com- 
position, the wing will always contain a preponderance of those ele- 
ments necessary to deliver direct support to the landing troops. This 
direct support, to be effective, requires maximum coordination and 
split-second timing between all elements of the landing force. This 
coordination and timing can only be accomplished by continuous con- 
centrated training within the air-ground task organization. It cannot 
be accomplished by assembling an improvised task group of separate 
service organizations prior to a specific operation. Such a course 
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foretells only complete confusion in peacetime maneuvers, and poten 
tial disaster in wartime. 

It would be indeed presumptuous to state that the Marine Corps 
cal or intends to provide all ot the air support nec essary for a 
major amphibious landing. Naval carrier task forces, and the United 
States Air Force where available, will be expected to conduct the gen- 
eral air task over a wide area which are so essential to the success of 
any modern mnilitary compete Marine Corps aviation will con- 


tribute the special techniqnes and doctrines peculiar to the amphibious 
operation, ar will oy expected to provide local air defense, and those 
attack missions which require careful and precise integration with 


the fire and movement of ene forces. 


MARINE AIR FORCE VERSATILI 


Now, it mi: \ possibly appear, due to its highly specialized training, 
that Marine Corps aviation is capable only of supporting a Marine 
landing force. Not so. All Marine tactical squadrons are capable 
of complementing Navy carrier forces. Their aircraft are those de 
ve ee by the Navy for carrier-based operations. Marine aviators 

e periodic: ally qualified in carrier techniques. In addition, Marine 
air units are constantly training in the basic tactics developed for 
naval carrier task forces. During World War IIL Marine fighter 
squadrons served in active combat as components of fast carrier task 
forces engaged in purely naval action against the Japanese. They 
stand as ready ial Ly to back up naval aviation as they were then. 

Marine aviation has also repeatedly demonstrated its ability to 
augment Air Force organizations. During the entire Korean war 
the Ist Marine Aircraft Wing contributed to the total air effort as 
an augmentation to the Fifth Air Force, particularly with respect 
to the support of the Eighth Army. We rather pride ourselves on 
our tactical versatility. 

In summary, gentlemen: 

While airpower played a major role in previous amphibious opera 
tions, such operations in the future are absolutely dependent on avia 
tion. Every phase of the amphibious operation is entirely reliant 
upon an integrated air-ground combination. 


MARINE AIRPOWER AN INTEGRAL PART OF NAVY AIR POWER 


Marine corps aviation is organized, equipped, and trained to pro 
vide that integrated direct air support necessary to assure the success 
of the Marine Corps as a force in readiness. 

Marine aviation and Marine ground forces are a packaged entity 
in the modern Marine Corps. Our air and ground components are 
inseparable parts of the Marine Corps organization. 

And last, despite its emphasis on de ‘veloping its special skills to the 
utmost, Marine Corps aviation continues to supplement and comple 
ment other aviation units as the need arises. We are not merely a 
third or fourth Air Force. Weare a logical extension, and an integra! 
part, of naval airpower. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Counsel, have you any questions / 

Mr. Haminron. Yes: I have some that I would like to address at 
the outset to Admiral Burke. 
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CONTROL OF THE SEAS 


Admiral, addressing r myself to the point made in your statement 
that the Navys primary mission is to control the seas, am I correct in 
the impression 1 have that that has two aspects: (1) Control of the 
seas sO we Cah extend our military power up over the seas 5 and (2) to 
control the seas so that we can protect our zone of the interior from 
enemy atta k over the seas / 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Control of the seas involves the ability 
of our side to use the seas for our own purposes, and a denial of the 
seas for use by the enemy. 

Mr. Hamu PON, So that. for example, would one of the respons! 
bilities of the Navy, as a result of its primary mission, be the protec- 
tion of the United States from an attack, we will s say, from Russian 
submarines launching missiles carrying thermonuclear warheads / 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, si 


FORCE LEVELS DETERMINED IN 19 


Mr. Hamivron. Turning now to the present size of the Navy and 
the composition of the Navy; am I right in the impression I have that 
that was determined in ge eer in 1953 in connection with the so-called 
New Look. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir: the Joint Chiefs of Staff at that time es- 
tablished in general the force levels which are applicable now to all 
the services. 

Mr. Haminron. And it is not generally contemplated, at least as 
of the present time—I realize, of course. there will be changes by the 
properly constituted authorities—that, in general, the size of the fleet 
in terms of the numbers of various types of ships is to be maintained 
at that force level / 

Admiral Burke. Approximately at that same force level. 

Mr. Hamiuron. There will be, however, as the committee has been 
told, changes in the efliciency, size, power of various elements of the 
fleet with respect to types of vessels and types of aircraft; is that 
correct ¢ 


Admiral Burke. Yes, sir: that’s correct. 
GROWTH OF SOVIET NAVAL POWER 


Mr. Hamitton. Admiral, turning again, in the light of the Navy’s 
primary mission being control of the seas, to the growth of Russian 
naval power since the war, 1 wonder if you aieae | care to give the 
committee the benefit of your views, in a general way, as to the extent 
to which Russian naval power has inc reased since the war. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Haminron. Since the end of the war. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Russia, immediately following the war, 
did not do very much about her navy at all except study; she studied 
campaigns of both the allies and the enemy. She determined from 
those studies apparently what she felt she would need in the way of a 
navy in order to isolate, in order to prevent the United States or her 
allies from using the seas near the coast of Eurasia. 
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SOVIET’S RAPID BUILDUP OF SUBMARINES 


In doing so she developed the type of a navy which is most ca- 
pable of operating near the coast of Eurasia. She accented, she has 
accented, submarines. She didn’t start building submarines in quan- 
tity, didn’t start building them at all, until she devised good designs 
about 1952, when she started her submarine shipbuilding program. 

She has rapidly accelerated her submarine-building program. In 

ach year she has been building more submarines than she has in each 
nel ious year, so that her rate of production of submarines per year 
has gone up a great deal. 


SOVIETS HAVE BUILT MORE CRUISERS AND DESTROYERS 


She has also built a great number of cruisers and destroyers. She 
has built more of those than all the rest of the world. She is con- 
centrating, too, on short-range, high-speed, surface craft, motor tor- 
pedo boats, which can operate from her coasts for short ranges. 


SOVIET’S STRONG NAVAL AIR FORCE 


She has developed a good, strong naval air force which operates 
from her shore bases and which are designed to cover—they are 
equip ped. with medium-ranged aircraft, and they are designed to cover 
their surface forces within the range of the aircraft. 

Mr. Haminron. Do you recall what our current estimate is as to how 
many of those she has? 

Admiral Burke. Between 3,000 and 4,000. That is naval air- 
craft. @ 

Mr. Hamitron. Yes. 


SOVIET NAVAL STRENGTH DESIGNED TO CONTROL SEAS NEAR EURASIA 


Admiral Burke. She has designed a navy not to control the high 
seas, but to deny us the use of the seas near Eurasia. Her ships are 
designed for that and her tactics are apparently being designed for 
that, to de ny us the use of the seas near Eurasia. 

Mr. Hamutton. I think that does answer my question. 


SOVIETS OUTDISTANCED REST OF WORLD IN QUANTITY OF NAVAL PRODUCTION 


Now, 1 or 2 questions in regard to your answers here. You said 
she has built more surface vessels than all of the rest of the world. 
That includes our own building program ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; of those categories, sir, of cruisers and 
destroyers. 

Mr. Hamiiron. And has she built more submarines than we have? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; many more. 

Mr. Haminron. As I recall the testimony, I believe of a member of 
your staff, the estimate is that at the present time she has something 
on the order of 400 submarines; is that about right ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; something more than 400. 
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Mr. Haminron. Something more than 400. And what are our esti- 
mates for 1958 and for 1960% (© 

Ac Imiral Burke. I can give you our best estimates for both those 
periods in classified form. (© 

Mr. Hamiuron. Now what are the elements in our own Navy that 
are used for antisubmarine warfare ? 


NAVY'S ANTISUBMARINE STRATEGY 


Admiral Burke. Practically every portion of our Navy has some 
antisubmarine capability. Like any other type of warfare, the pri- 
mary objective is to destroy the attacking force at its source; just as 
the Air Force works to destroy the enemys air bases, we want to 
destroy the enemy’s submarine bases. 

To do that, we use the attack carriers, and that is the offensive part 
of our antisubmarine effort. We will destroy the known bases. 

Now it is true we will not know where all of the bases are because 
bases are of various categories, various sizes. She may have small 
refueling areas that she doesn’t use now that we don’t know about, o 
small bases which she can hide, but we will destroy her submarine bases 
from which she operates now. 

In so doing, we will destroy her ability to replenish her submarines, 
to repair them, particularly, and to build more of them and get them 
ready for sea. 

The next step is to prevent those submarines from going to sea; 
prevent the submarines that are not at their bases from going to sea 
That is done by mines; that is one way of doing it. © 

The next is we will establish killer submarines of our own sub- 
marines on patrol off her major submarine bases, so that those who 
do get through wil have to go through this killer submarine barrier. 
They will get some submarines. 

The next is we get them en route from that area to their hunting 
erounds. We search there with two different forces. One is short 
based air from patrol squadrons, which will make general searches and 
detect and destroy submarines en route. Also we will have hunter- 
killer groups which we will concentrate primarily on the areas where 
submarines must converge to go through areas or some place that is 
near their convoy routes and such things. 


HUNTER-KILLER GROUPS 


Mr. Hamivron. What constitutes a typical hunter-killer group ? 

Admiral Burke. A hunter-killer group is ters of a carrier 
and 4 to 6 destroyers. A carrier has embarked in it ASW aircrafts, 
both helicopters and fixed wing aircraft. 

In addition to the hunter-killer group, we have escorts which will 
be near the convoys, around the convoys; also with very important 
convoys, we may have an ASW carrier, so that they can fly an ASW 
patrol near these very important convoys. (@ 


SUBMARINE DEVELOPMENT AHEAD OF ANTI-SUBMARINE CAPABILITY 


Mr. Hamivron. What is your opinion as to the adequacy of our 
present Navy to meet the threat posed by this increasing Russian 
submarine force, defensively, so to speak, and offensively ? 
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\dmiral Burke. At the moment I think that our Navy now can 


nate the present submarine threat. It will be difficult . itisa difficult 
ob. We are going to take losses. 





[t is going to be a rough job, and it is not going to be a job that can 


be done quickly, because antisubmarine warfare Is a war of attrition, 


| it is going to be rough. 
Because of this difficulty, because of the tremendous threat which 
ubmarines pose to us, we have called together the scientists in this 


ountry who are familiar with antisubmarine warfare, and asked them 
o advise us on What we can do to increase our capability, and they are 
now at the moment working up in Woods Hole in Massachusetts, and 
we as well within the Navy itself are working to try to improve our 

upability just as fast 


as we can to get new techniques, new clevelop- 
ments. © 


ln these weapon and counter weapon controversies, which alw: ays 
vo on between ee and antisubmarine warfare, for example, 
one or the other is always somewhat in advance. At the moment the 
submarine cams have occurred within the last 2 vears a little 
ereater than the antisubmarine advances 

Now we are bending great effort to build up the antisubmarine 


This same thing happened after World War LI. The submarines 
we arene immediately after World War I] were beyond our anti 
ubmarine capacity to handle, so we had a group of scientists then, 


we did the same thing then we are doing now, we improved our anti 
submarine weapon ¢ apability appreciably until we were on top of the 


problem. And then of course there are new developments in sub 
marines. Now we have got to do it again. 


SERIOUS THREAT OF SUBMARINE MISSILE ATTACK 


Mr. Haminron. If the Russians developed the capacity to launch 
i missile capable of carrying a thermonuclear warhead a thousand to 
1,500 miles, from a submarine, would that pose a substantial threat 
so far as the defense of our country is concerned / 
\dmiral Burke. Yes, sir; it would be most serious. That is one of 
the reasons we are bending so much effort on making sure We can detect 
or increase our capability to detect submarines at great distances, and 
also our ability to make kills quickly. 


NAVY'S BUDGET REQUEST CUT 


Mr. Haminron. Against that background, Admiral, am I right in 
the impression I have that there was a significant difference between 
the amount of money that was requested by the Navy and the Secretary 

‘the Navy for fiscal year 1957, and the amount of funds that were 
recommended for the Navy by the President to the Congress ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. May I look at my papers to find out 
exactly 4 

Mr. Hamitron. Yes, refresh your recollection on that. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. In our original submission, we asked 
for $12,257 million and we received $10,382 million. 

Mr. Hamuvron. So that the difference was slightly less than $2,500 
million / 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir: the difference is $1.874 billion 
less than $2 billion. 

Mr. Hamitron. Slightly less than $2 billion ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Haminron. What was the etfect upon the N: avy’ s resources of 
not getting the ditference of slightly less than $2 billion / 


, Shghtly 


EFFECT OF CUT WAS SLOWDOWN IN PROCUREMENT 


\dmiral Burke. We were cut diffe ‘rent amounts across the board. 
The big ¢ ut, the big difficulty was in m: jor procurement. Now of those 
reductions, there was some re programing in a good many areas which 
resulted in slower deliveries in some area 
to absorb some of the programs. 

Mr. Hamitron. What do you mean by “absorb” / 

Admiral Burke. Absorb the program in other funding. It ended 
up with a net reduction, that is, a net effect on capabilities, of about 
$792 million. Ofcourse, that is an estimate. 

Mr. Hamivron. The difference between that and the total figure 
would be taken account of by the shortening of lead time / 

Admiral Burke. Shortening of lead time, slower deliveries, the 
. ngethe ning of the time of deliveries, and that type of factor. Of that 

792 million, roughly 521 of it was in major procurement . 

Mr. Hamiunron. What kinds and types of items / 


, and sometimes we were ab le 


SHLPS, CONSTRUCTION, RESEARCHE SLOWED DOWN 


Admiral Burke. Primarily re, "inp gf guided missiles, some 
aircraft, some ammunition, vehicles, tools, but the m: vjority of it was 
in shipbuilding. 

Another hundred million of it was in military construction which 
was primarily on facilities, that is the lengthening of runways, hous 
ing, and such things, and there was $86 million in R. and D., 
will have the effect of slowing up our R. and D. 
tionately. 

Mr. Hamiuron. In view of the recent development of the tech- 
nology of naval warfare, do you regard R. and D. as an important 
part of your operation / 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, we are dependent upon R. and D. for 
example, for improvement in our ASW effort. 

Mr. Hamunron. In antisubmarine warfare? 

Admiral Burke. Antisubmarine warfare effort. We have got to 
cet the results from R. and D. for that.’ There are three areas in 
which we are very much interested in research and development. One 

ASW, antisubmarine warfare; another is air defense, and the 
third one is on attack capabilities. 


which 
program propo! 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET REQUEST WILL BE SIGNIFICANTLY LARGER THAN 
FISCAL YEAR 1957 BUDGET 


Mr. Hamivron. I believe you mentioned, when you and I were 
talking yesterday, that you anticipated your request for fiscal 1958 
would have to be signific ‘cantly larger than the amount of money you 
received in the fisc: al 1957 bude ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, s! 
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Mr. Hamiron. I wonder if you could indicate for the committee 
what the order of magnitude of that will be. 

Admiral Burke. In R. and D.? 

Mr. Haminron. No, in overall. 

Admiral Burke. We probably will request about 13 billion, roughly. 

Mr. Hamitron. Something in that neighborhood ? 

Admiral Burke. Something of that magnitude. 

Senator Symineron. For clarification, is that for next year, 13 
billion ? , 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. You asked for $12.834 billion this year, so 
you will ask for about the same amount next year. 

Admiral Burke. It will bea little bit more. 

Senator Symrnoton. 166 million more. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. It is roughly about the same thing, sir. 

Mr. Hammron. Do you think that you could profitably use more 
money if it were available, assuming the 13 billion would be available ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, we can alw ays use more money profitably. 
We are in a state of transition, as all of the services are, and it is 
always a question as to whether we go into high production on an 
item and get a lot of it fast with the effect of that being that they 
all get obsolete or obsolescent at the same time, or whether we spread 
it over a longer period of time and take improvements each year and 
improve the weapon as you go along. 

If you knew for sure when you were going to need the weapon, of 
course the thing to do would be to get your production completed 
just before you needed it, but we try to have a long-range plan, and 
adjust our procurement to this long-range plan. 

For example, in shipbuilding, all of our ships, most of them, were 
built during World War II, they are all going to get obsolescent about 
the same time, so we need a steady shipbuilding program year after 
year. Wedon’t want to get all of our ships this year, because we want 
to get a few each year. 


CHANGES IN LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


Senator Syminetron. May IT ask a question there? We have figured 
that way pretty much since World War IT, haven’t we, in the Navy’s 
long-range planning ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; pretty much. 

Senator Symineron. And the long-range planning before Korea 
for all the services was around $4 billion apiece; is that about right? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; just about. 

Senator Symrneron. And then something happened, so we started 
our long-range planning at around $10 billion apiece, up or down. 
Why do you think the long- range planning took such a rapid increase 
after Korea and stayed there ? 

Admiral Burxe. First, it was because before Korea we maintained 
very low force levels, too low, as was brought out quite forcibly by 
the war, and it is true that any long-range plan is subject to quite 

few changes. Our 5-year plan that we started 3 years ago was 
quite a bit different from the plan now. There have been a lot of 
new developments that have taken place. 


<a 
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But our long-range planning in the Navy is based upon maintain- 
ing what we think the enemy will produce, and what we think will be 
required by us to perform our missions. 

Now naturally, that is going to change. 

Senator Symineton. I think you answered what was in my mind: 
but I would like to develop it further with you. 

Don’t you think that one of the reasons we radically reorganized 
our concept of force levels, was as a result of the strength we found 
the enemy had during Korea, plus additional intelligence ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that was certainly one factor, and the 
other factor was we found the enemy’s intentions were probably con- 
siderably different. I mean, I believe we didn’t think that the 
Chinese Communists, for example, would attack in Korea. When 
they did, it was a change of intention. 


STRENGTH OF POSSIBLE ENEMY MAJOR FACTOR IN BUDGET NEEDS 


Senator Symineron. Then what you are really saying, aren’t you, 
is that our military budgets should be determined by the strength of 
the possib le enemy at least as much as by any decisions of our own. 
The estimated strength of the enemy has more to do with the formu- 
lation of our military budgets than anything else; wouldn’t that be 
true ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that would be. 

Senator Symineron. We hear a lot of talk these days that we are 
stronger than ever before in peacetime. We heard that talk in the 
spring of 1950, too. In the spring of 1950 we were stronger than 
ever before in peacetime, but we took a pretty good beating until we 
could get organized and strengthened. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Of course, the strength of the enemy 
is a tremendous factor and it is probably the most important factor. 
But there are a lot of other factors, too, such as the ability of our- 
selves to carry on the job. Lots of times it requires a minimum or a 
certain amount to carry on the job even if you have very little enemy 
strength. 

Senator Symineron. [ agree we must have a base, a hard-core base, 
regardless of any weakness of the enemy. But what worries me— 
Mr. Counsel, may I proceed a minute? Is that all right with you, 
Jim? 

Senator Durr. Certainly. 


OFFENSIVE POTENTIAL OF SOVIET’S HUGE SUBMARINE FLEET 


Senator Symrineron. You take the number of submarines we esti- 
mate the Russian Navy is building. I don’t know how much the 
other services can help you in the handling of the submarine problem, 
but it should be handled by the strength of our Navy, this as I see it. 

It might be an instantaneous situation in the submarine picture, 
just as it might be instantaneous in a real all-out war in the air. 

While we got more definitive estimates in classified form, there was 

clear testimony that they are very rapidly building up their already 
vastly greater submarine force. ) 

What worries me is the possibility these people aren’t building those 
submarines as a defensive weapon necessarily. 
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For example, we had a fine briefing on the Regulus, and we know of 
your deep interest in the Jupiter development. It wasn’t too long 
igo the golf players in Florida were watching tankers go down at 
Sea. (D 

I believe Hitler had about 50 submarines. If these Communists 
now have that many submarines, and deployed 500 submarines a 
thousand miles off, and started slinging in missiles with a hydrogen 
warhead, we would be in right tough shape: wouldn’t we ? 

\dmiral Burke. We would be in tough shape; ves, sir. 

( Discussion otf the record. ) 

Senator SyMINGTON. Back on the record. 

You decide a Communist weapon may be a defensive weapon be 

‘ause they have a concept of defending their heartland, and so forth. 

But the Communists also have another concept they make no bones 
ibout ; and that is they want to conquer the world. If ‘they were build- 
ing their great submarine fleet as an offensive weapon and we were con 
sidering it primarily a defensive weapon, that would be a wonderful 
way for them to catch us with our guard down; would it not ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. sir. 

Senator Symincron. Would you care to comment along that general 
line of thinking? 


ATTEMPT TO KEEP SUBMARINE THREAT AWAY 


\dmiral Burke. Yes, sir. Our programs are built to get the sub 
marines as near to their own bases as possib le. If they sortie any 
significant quantity of submarines from their bases to the high seas, 
we are going to know about it; unless we lose our own submarines in 
the process, we will know about that. We are going to know of any 
significant naval movements that they make. (0 

Now the first thing that we would do in a case like that, in case a 
war started, would be to try to destroy as many submarines as we 
possibly could with the carrier task forces at their bases. We would 
vet some of them. We won't get them all. We will get a lot of them, 
we hope; at least we will eet some. 

We want to destroy them so that they have no place to come back 
to. We want to find the places that they have hidden out, which we 
will have to do with all sorts of radio communications and every 
other way that we can possible think of to find where their bases are, 
ind destroy those so that they have nothing to come back to. 

Then at the same time, we want to launch he: avy attacks against 
those submarines at sea, which we will do with all of our patrol air 
craft, our hunter-killer groups, and everything else. 

Now the reason that the antisubmarine warfare is so bad is that 
it Is not something th: at you can do quickly. It is going to take time. 
It is going to take time to do this, and a submarine can lie low and do 
nothing for quite a long time, and then come up and be a big nui- 
sance, (D 


QUESTION OF THLE ROLE OF AN ENEMY SUBMARINE FLEET 


Senator Symineron. Getting back to the size of the Russian sub- 
marine fleet, the information which comes from you to us, not from 
the Congress to you, is something that fills me with apprehension. | 
can t hgure it out, 
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1 don’t see why they are making that tremendous effort in that field 
just to control shipping, based on what people have been able to do in 
the past with an infinite sly smaller number. 

Admiral Burke. We have tried to run an an: alysis on that to see if 
they are working toward a date for initiating war; how many sub- 
marines should they have, os ause they are building these submarines 
at great cost to them in national effort. 

How do they intend to use them’ What is the mission in their long 
range submarines, their short-range and medium-range submarine ? 
Does that show anything / 

We have tried to analyze it, and, naturally, you can get many dif- 
ferent answers. (©) 

They will have some submarines—and if they haven’t them now they 
will have them with missiles, surely, and some of them will get in. 
We won't be able to get them all. 

But I think that one of the things that they want to make sure of 
is that they can isolate our allies, keep us from Europe and Asia, 
keep us from getting anywhere near it. If they can do that, then they 
can overun Europe and Asia. (© 

Senator Symrneron. Yes. 

Take the problem of obtaining manganese. We have almost none 
of it in this country, and it is essential to the production of steel. From 
where it comes from the sealanes are very, very long. 

It would seem to me, if you are going to have any full-fledged sub 
marine activity, we would be in an all-out war. 

Admiral Burke. We would be in an all-out war; yes, sir. 

Senator Syminoton. If we are in an all-out war, the sealane situ- 
ation from the standpoint of future supply is relatively unimportant 
as against forces in readiness. 

Admiral Burke. ‘For the manufacturing, for the raw supplies, you 
are certainly right. For the support of allies and for the furnishing 
of particularly ‘fuels, that m: iy be awfully important, awfully fast. 

Senator Symmncron. When you say “particularly fuel,” you are 
thinking of oil, aren’t you? 

Admiral Burke. Well, both aircraft fuel and fuel for Europe. 

Senator Symineron. Oil and gas. 

Admiral Burke. Oil and gas; yes, sir. 


QUESTION OF WHY SOVIETS OUTPRODUCE UNITED STATES IN MOST 
WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


Senator Symineron. It seems we are getting into a philosophy com- 
parable to that of the British in the midthirties. Back in 1948 we 
decided we couldn’t match the Communists man for man, and then 
around 1952 we made the same decision about submarines, 

I have seen statements from high quarters we now can’t afford to 
match them plane for plane. It is getting increasingly obvious we 
don’t intend to match them engineer for engineer or scientist for 
scientist. Pretty soon the American people have the right to wonder 
what we can afford to match them in. 

With the exception of medium bombers and carriers they are ahead 
of us in practically every other weapons system. We have probably 
more bombs, but they have or are going to have plenty of bombs, too, 
of all types. 
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That is why, when there is apprehension in your mind on the sub- 
marine picture it seems to me we owe it to ourselves and the free world 
to be pretty sure we can handle anything these people might do with 
this weapon. 

I am not happy about this submarine picture. I don’t understand it, 
its scope. 


‘LUST DESTROY SUBMARINE BASES 


Admiral Burke. We are not happy about it, either, sir, and that is 
our primary effort now, and it is going to take a tremendous naval 
effort, and that is why we want to be sure that we can get the submarine 
bases, me matter what. 

We have got to get them and if we cannot control the submarine 
menace or if we cannot control the seas, no matter what the menace is, 
whether it is submarines or air or missiles or mines, or whatever it is, 
then we are cut off from our allies and, as far as being able to fight, 
assist our allies or help them, we are in a tough spot, indeed. 


THREAT FROM MISSILES LAUNCHED FROM SUBMARINES 


Senator Symineron. One more point. I agree with your concept of 
getting those bases, but if the Regulus, one of the interesting develop- 
ments of these briefings, really works, if it works for us it can work 
forthem. © 

And based on the potential of that warhead even if it does cost 
hundreds of submarines to saturate our coast, I forget how many peo- 
ple in this country live within 25 miles of the seacoast; but it is 
a large percentage of the total. D 

They could do a right good job even if each submarine just slung one 
in; couldn’t they ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Senator Duff, would you comment? 

Senator Durr. I was going to say, Admiral, they have got to take 
into account the number we might sling into them, too, at the same 
time. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

As soon as they hit, we have got to hit, fast, right at them, sir. 


COMPLEX PICTURE 


Senator Durr. I don’t think there is much doubt that, in the 
overall picture, as I was saying to counsel this morning, there are 
about 3 or 4 times as many C hinese as there are Russians, that China 
is making very great strides, and that there has been an historical 
animosity between Chinese and the Russians. I wouldn’t see why the 
Russians would want to get into an extermination war with us, to have 
the Chinese take them over when it was all over. 

So there are many problems here that would indicate that both 
sides are going to suffer incredible damage if a war starts. I think 
we have got to look on some of the other international phases of the 
picture—the enormous population of China as compared with Russia, 
the eastern borders of Russia which are practically unprotected 
against the Chinese, and China’s immense potential, if they want to de- 
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velop it; not that this would start a war but it would be an insane 
person that would do it when they knew that, after it was over, they 
would be an easy prey to whoever might be opposite them. 

I mean, there are so many factors in this overall picture, it is so 
incredibly complex that you can’t come to any conclusion unless you 
have first taken all the complexities into account. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL WAR CONSIDERED LESS LIKELY 


It is for that reason that I beleve that a general war is getting 
less and less likely, because we will not start a general war, surely. 
Russia will not start a general war unless her leaders are convinced 
that she can win it, and win it without too much cost to herself. In 
other words, it has to be worthwhile to win it. 

And that means that she has got, her leaders have got, to. be con- 
vinced and they, in turn, have to convince their people on either 1 of 2 
things: first, that they will know about what we are capable of doing. 

Everything that we are capable of doing is published, so that they 
will know approximately our capability, so they might be convinced 
that we cannot do what we say we can do. In other words, they could 
have some method of preventing us from attacking them, from reach- 
ing them somehow. Their defenses would have to be very fine, much 
better than I think they are now. 

Or they would have to convince themselves that they can accept 
some damage and still, at the end of that damage, have the remaining 
force so that they can overrun the world, or overrun at least Eurasia 
and Africa, and that we will then be in such bad shape that we will 
fold. They would have to convince themselves that we have no 
stamina; that we haven’t the stamina to continue. 

I think that either one of those conditions is very unlikely to oc- 
cur. Ithink that it is very unlikely that the Russian leaders will think 
either that they have sufficient defenses to prevent us from attack- 
ing or that they can withstand the tremendous holocaust that will be 
wreaked upon them, and still win. They aren’t going to start a war, 
as you point out, sir, unless they are sure that Russia, not the Chinese, 
not anybody else, would be dominant at the end of the war, and the 
war would be worthwhile for them. 

At the same time, you can never count for sure on that. There may 
be an insane man who can persuade his people to follow him. 

Senator Durr. That is all I want to say. 


SOVIET-CHINESE RELATIONSHIP 


Senator Symineron. I make two observations. First, I don’t think 
the Russians expressed any apprehension about ultimately being taken 
over by the Chinese, when they were furnishing them with ammuni- 
tion and MIG-15’s in Korea. They feel a pretty practical relation- 
ship with the Chinese. Certainly, they have been getting along better 
with the Chinese than we have, excluding Formosa. 
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IMPORTANCE OF PERMANENT WORLD PEACE 


Permanent world peace would be the finest thing we could give 
the people of the world. 


Llow are you going to give it tothem? I believe you will never do 


it unless you have some form of mutually agreed-upon inspection- 


proof disarmament. That is the only way it coulk l ever happen based 
on history and logic. 


NEGOTIATION FOR PEACE FROM POSITION OF RELATIVE STRENGTH 


Then you have only one final decision. Have we a better chance of 
getting world peace through disarmament if we negotiate with the 
Communists from a position of relative weakness, or from a position 
of relative strength. To me, it is as simple as that. 

Do we intend to stay stronger than the Communists, as the greatest 
possible deterrent to war, and the only way to get permanent peace for 
all people. 

Mr. Counsel ? 


ANTICIPATES CONTINUING INCREASE IN NAVY BUDGET FROM 1957 ON 


Mr. Haminron. Pursuing, Admiral, the point on which you were 
testifying, with respect to your rough estimate as to what your request 
would be for fiscal year 1958, how long would you estimate it would 
ye necessary to maintain a budget for the N avy in that order of magni- 
tude? Would it, say, between now and 1960 diminish, increase, re- 
main about thesame? What is your judgment ? 

Admiral Burke. There are so many imponderables to that question, 
such as the costs of materials, cost of labor, technological break- 
throughs, that we are liable to receive, but I would estimate that there 
would be a gradual increase, and I think that is probably true of all 
services. 

Mr. Hamivron. You estimate there would be a gradual increase in 
1958, 1959, and 1960 ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamitron. Would you have any estimate as to what you think 
it will likely run / 

Admiral Burxe. I think $13 billion would be a good basic figure, sir. 
How much it would increase, I wouldn’t want to estimate. 

Mr. Haminron. That would depend upon developments ? 

\dmiral Burke. It would depend upon too many things that we 
have no control over, and we can*t—— 

Mr. Hamivton. What happens to prices, what the Russians do, what 
technological developments we can achieve, factors of that kind ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


ROLE OF JCS IN FORCE LEVEL DETERMINATION 


Mr. Haminron. Admiral, addressing this question to you in your 

apacity as a member of the Joint C hiefs of Staff, I wonder if you 

utils | explain what role, if any, the Joint Chiefs play with respect to 
the determination of force levels in the various services. 
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Admiral Burke. The Joint Chiefs determine—they recommend 
the force levels of all the services. For example, the Marine Corps of 
3 divisions, 3 air wings. 

Senator Symincron. Excuseme. That isinthe law. 

General Mecer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Burke. But inthe Armed Forces, for example, they recom- 
mend that there would be 19 divisions, in our forces 15 attack carr ers, 
in Air Force forces 137 wings, and so forth. 


NO RESPONSIBILITY OR AUTHORITY RE BUDGETS 


Mr. Hamitron. What responsibility, if amy, do the Joint Chiefs 
have with respect to the determination of the actual ik of the 
budget that would be recommended to the Congress in any particular 
year ¢ 

Admiral Burke. As the appropriate body, none, sir. 

Mr. Hamintron. As individuals? 

Admiral Burke. As individual service chiefs, it goes through a 
different channel. We go to the Secretary of Defense directly, or to 
our own civilian Secretary, and then to the Secret: iry of Defense. 

Mr. Haminron. That is the ultimate determin: ition. as to the size of 
the recommendation made by your civilian superiors 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Haminron. The Joint Chiefs have no responsibilities or author- 
ity in that field: is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, su 


JCS FORCE LEVEL DETERMINATIONS MADE ON BASIS OF PRIMARY MISSIONS 
ONLY 


Mr. Haminron. As to the Joint Chiefs determining force levels, do 
they make those determinations with respect to the three services 
with reference solely to the primary missions of the three services, or 
do they also take account of the secondary missions? 

Admiral Burke. Solely on the primary missions in the services. 

Mr. Haminron. So that when they came to consider the question 
of the force levels of the Navy, they would consider those solely with 
reference to the mission of the Navy with respect to maintaining con- 
trol of the seas ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamiuron. And to the extent that the Navy had resources that 
could be used in secondary or collateral missions, that would be an 
additional plus, so to . in terms of our overall military power ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; requirements of the services are based 
solely on their primary missions. The capabilities of the services, 
after a service once has the capability, then how they will use that 
capability is determined later by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Just as, 
for example, we have no requirements in the Navy—I mean, it is a 
collateral requirement that we shall be able to furnish close air support. 
And yet, in Korea, the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed that we do fur- 
nish close air support. 

Mr. Hamiuron. In determining the forces that you had available, 
your role as to close support was not considered / 

76922—56—pt. 183 
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Admiral Burke. That’s correct. 

Mr. Haminton. Or similarly, in the case of the Air Force, to the 
extent they have a capacity for mine- laying, that is simply an addi- 
tional plus to the resources that the Navy is given, which are pre- 


sumably measured in terms of their mine-laying responsibility; is 
that correct / 


Admira! Burke. Yes, sir. © 
MISSILES VERSUS MANNED AIRCRAFT REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Hamivron. Turning to the development of missiles, and, of 
course, the committee has had a considerable amount of testimony 
about the extent of work that the Navy is doing in the missile field, 
what would be your judgment, Admiral, as to the relationship be- 
tween the future role of a manned interceptor aircraft and a surface-to- 
air missile as defense against attacking aircraft? 

Admiral Burke. Missiles, surface-to-air missiles, are gradually 
reaching out farther and farther, and as they get better, as they get 
so that they can perform the mission, they probably will take over 
some of the functions of manned aircraft within those ranges 

Now, whether or not we will ever be able to develop—of course, air- 

raft are improving, too, and so whether or not we will ever be able to 
develop a missile that can take over all the functions or not, I don’t 
KHOW.,. 

It is hkely that the same battle will go forward in regard to attack 

ircraft and missiles. It is awfully hard to replace the brain of a 
man under some conditions. It is true that missiles are reaching out 
in range, and they are good at long ranges, much longer ranges com- 
pared with the gun. They have very long ranges. But the short an- 
swer is that I think they will displace some of the functions at short 
ranges for manned aire raft. 

Mr. Hamivron. Also manned aircraft used as attack bombers? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; but that is a long, long way in the future. 

Mr. Haminron. You don’t see that there is any immediate develop- 
ment that will significantly affect the requirement for manned air- 
craft ? 

Admiral Burke. Not for the Navy. 

Mr. Hammron. Insofar as the Navy is concerned ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 


NAVAL TARGETS ARE PRIMARILY THOSE OF NAVAL INTEREST 


Mr. Hamitron. Now, then, in connection with the point on which 

ou were te istifying earlier, about the determination of force levels, a 
rel ite xl point on which the committee has had some testimony, as you 
perhaps know, Admiral—I believe you touched upon it in your open- 
ing statement—relates to the assignment of responsibility for vari- 
ous targets in the event of a general war. I refer, of course, to targets 
in the Russian-controlled territory. 

Is my impression correct that the targets which have been assigned 
to the Navy in that eventuality are targets primarily of naval interest ? 

\dmiral Burke. Primarily they are; yes, sir. 
Mr. Hamitron. And that targets, say, that have been assigned to 


SAC or to the theater commanders are primarily targets that would 
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be of interest either to SAC, in terms of its mission, or to the theater 
commanders, in terms of theirs; is that correct ? 
Admiral Burke. Correct. 


NAVY WELCOMES COORDINATED ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Hamitron. Now, suppose you had a situation—and I am not 
saying this is the case, I am just presenting it as a hypothesis— 
where you could attack a submarine pen more effective 7 by some other 
weapons system than by launching a bomb or a bomber from a carrier. 
Would this principle of assignment still hold ¢ 

Admiral Burke. You mean, would we object to having the Air 
Force strike ? 

Mr. Hamunton. I just wondered what would happen. Take an 
extreme case: Suppose there were a target of naval interest in that 

canal people have talked about that runs up through the central part 

of Russia, and assume also that it could be attacked better by long- 
range bomber than by a carrier-launched aircraft, what would the 
situation be in that regard ? 

Admiral Burke. The Air Force would probably be assigned to 
attack it, and we would be very happy about it, just as, I am sure, 
the Air Force would be very happy to have the Navy help them. 

Mr. Hamimron. You would have no objection ? 

Admiral Burke. We would have no objection to anybody helping 
us with our enemy, sir. 


SOVIET’S KNOWLEDGE OF LOCATION OF UNITED STATES FLEETS 


Mr. Hamivton. Now, turning again to some testimony with which 
you may be familiar,from Admiral Combs with respect to the situation 
that might be supposed to exist in the event there were a sudden all-out 
war. In asking this question, I have in mind your thoughtful discus- 
sion that is the basis for your opinion as to the unlikelihood of that 
event as contrasted with the alternative event of peripheral wars. But 
speaking for the moment simply to the eventuality of all-out war— 
prior to the launching of an all-out war, would you suppose that the 
Russians have a pretty good idea of the location of our various fleets, 
that is to say, the Far Eastern Fleet and the Mediterranean Fleet ? 

Admiral Burxr. They would know the general area. They would 
not know their specific location. 

Mr. Hamiiron. Unless they happened to be in port? 

Admiral Burke. Unless they happened to be in port, and even then 
they would not know how long they would be there. They would 
never be sure how long they were going to stay. We change our 
schedules quite frequently, recently. One of the reasons we do, we 
don’t publish schedules, we upset them sometimes deliberately. 

Mr. Hamirron. In other words, they wouldn’t know an aircraft 
carrier was going to port until their agents, if they had them there, 
saw the aircraft carrier coming in? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Haminron. Once there, they wouldn’t know how long it was 
going to remain ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 
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Mr. Hamivron. I think Admiral Combs’ testimony was to the 
effect that you characteristically, at least, deployed part of the fleet in 
forward areas, and that the part in the forward areas is divided be- 
tween the Far East and the Mediterranean. © 

Admiral Burke. That is right. We keep carriers in the Far East 
and in the Mediterranean. (© 


CARRTERS CONSIDERED TO BE IMPORTANT TARGETS 


Mr. Hamuvron. That was his testimony. 

Now, in the event the Russians were planning an all-out attack, 
would you assume that they would regard those carriers as targets 
of prime importance ? 

\dmiral Burke. Yes sir. © 

Mr. Hamimron. And would you assume that they would endeavor, 
if possible, to destroy them with thermonuclear weapons? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

In our carrier operations, we do change their schedules, and we 
keep them moving. They are more at sea than they are in port, and 
they are ready for action. 

They fly patrols to make sure, as all the services do, to get all the 
indications that they can, and they get daily information as to the 
general status of the world. © 

We want to do that for several reasons. One of them is that we 
cover a vast area. ‘The enemy must cover a vast area in order to 
discover us. He has got to fly searches. His own aircraft must 
operate near the limit of their capability. We are beyond some of 
his 

Mr. Hamtiron. You mean, his defending aircraft? 

Admiral Burxe. His defending aircraft. 

Mr. Hain TON. He would conceivably have reconnaissance aircraft 
at greater range 

Admiral Burke. Considerably greater range. 

Those reconnaissance planes, which are troublesome, we would hope 
to take care of by having our picket ships well out and our AEW 
aircraft, so that we would pick up any strange aircraft, and we have 
combat air patrol that is there for the purpose of defending the 
force, and we would shoot them down. (0 


STRATEGY DEPENDENT UPON STRENGTH OF OPPOSITION 


Then we would launch our attacks against the bases, and if we met 
very little opposition, then we would move in so that we could take 
advantage of the short ranges. 

[f we met heavy opposition, we would stay where we were, and we 
would pound until we had reduced opposition. 

The advantage of a carrier task force is that you can concentrate 
your power. You can gain local superiority. 

Mr. Haminron. Can you do that irrespective of the number of 
aircraft that he has shore-based against you ? 

Admiral Burke. No; not irrespective of it ; but you can take care of 
tremendous quantities of aircraft. 

Mr. Haminron. How many aircraft, say, could the Mediterranean 
Fleet put into the air, approximately ? 
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(dmiral Burke. At the moment? 

Mr. Haminron. Yes. 

Admiral Burxe. 200. 

Mr. Hamivron. 200, from the 2 carriers? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; about 100 per carrier. That is again 
roughly, depending upon exactly the type aircraft, and so forth. 

Mr. Hamitron. I was having in mind the two that I believe At l- 

iiral Combs testified were out there, the Coral Sea and the /ntrepid 

Admiral Burke. About 190 is more nearly accurate. 

Then, as the attack develops, we move in closer until we do just like 
we have done before. You have short r anges the n, and you can fly 
many sorties per day from the same aircraft, 2 or 5, sometimes, like 
we didi in Korea. 


QUESTION OF VULNERABILITY OF CARRIERS 


Senator Symineron. Mr. Counsel, will you yield there / 

Should you not take into consideration the possibility you might 
lose your carrier ¢ 

Admiral Burke. We might lose our carrier. 

Senator Syminetron. Then the attack is not going to develop inland. 
You would have to regroup. 

Admiral Burke. Right. Your aircraft then have got to be spread 
over from your other carrier 

Senator Symrneton. The reason I mention that is because the tes- 
timony showed you were going to carry that type of bomb on the 
carrier. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. So you are certainly going to be a primary 
target. 

Admiral Burke. Weare going to bea primary target, but our carrier 
task force is one of the most rugged targets there is to hit. It has 
got a lot of defense around it. 

First, they have to know where it is, and that means reconnaissance 
aircraft. The enemy is not going to keep his reconnaissance craft 
very long, unless he sends out a heavy protective force for them, 
and even then he is going to have a terrific battle even if he stays 
way off from the carrier. He has got to pierce a screen. After he 
launches an attack, he has got to come to the exact spot of the car- 
rier. It usually means he has got to search with his attacking aircraft 
some. 

Then he has got heavy defense to go through, both with missiles 
and guns from the pickets, the combat air patrol, the fighters of the 

carrier task force, and he is going to take severe punishment before 
he gets es 

It is perfectly true that carriers can be sunk if you can put enough 
power, but it takes a terrific amount of power that he has got to devote 
to that, and at the same time he has got to keep that. power scattered 
all around his coast because he doesn’t know where the carriers are 
roing to appear. 

Mr. Hamiuron. If he were going to launch a sneak attack in the 
initial phase, would that factor weigh quite so heavily against him as 
it might subsequently, Admiral ? 
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Admiral Burke. I think it would. I think if he were launching an 
attack in the initial phase, he would prefer to launch aircraft against 
targets whose locations he knew. He would have to send out search 
aircraft. 

He will have to send out more aircraft to crack a carrier task 
force than he will against most any other kind of target, and he is 
going to weigh the numbers of aircraft that he can afford to spend on 
a carrier task force, and he is going to figure out that it is going to 
take a lot of them. 

If he puts enough power in there, he can do it, but there are a lot 
of other things that he is not going to do, if he does that. 


CARRIER ATRCRAFT HAVE VARIED FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Hamitron. And of these 190 aircraft in the Mediterranean 
Fleet, as now constituted, how many of those would be engaged in the 
battle for air supremacy, so to speak, over the area between the carrier 
and the target, and how many would be available for the delivery of 
bombs upon the target? 

Admiral Burke. That, of course, varies from time to time with the 
carrier and the aircraft and so forth. © 

Mr. Haminron. Assuming that the war broke out tomorrow, of 
the 190 carrier aircraft available in the Mediterranean, some would be 
used, if it were a sneak attack, or a sudden attack by the Russians, 
some would be used for fighter defense in the air, others would be used 
to deliver the bomb? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Hamitron. What are the ones that you have now that will be 
replaced by the A-3-D’s? 

Admiral Burke, AJ’s and AD’s. 

Mr. Haminron. Those are propeller aircraft, are they not? 

Admiral Burkr. The AJ is a combination aircraft, propeller and 
jet assist. ©) 


IF CARRIER CANNOT LIVE IN MEDITERRANEAN, OTHER FORCES CANNOT 
EITHER 


Mr. Hamitron. What is your judgment, Admiral, as to whether the 
fieet, in the event of an all-out war, could operate at all in the Medi- 
terranean—could survive, so to speak ? 

Admiral Burke. There is this point about it, sir. That if a carrier 
task force cannot operate in the Mediterranean, no other ship can 
operate in the Mediterranean. If a carrier task force cannot operate 
in the Mediterranean, none of our bases can exist in the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Hamittron. You mean whether they are in Europe or in Africa? 

Admiral Burke. Whether they are in Europe or Africa, it doesn’t 
matter. So if a carrier task force cannot operate in the Mediter- 
ranean, we have lost the Mediterranean, and we had better be able to 
operate in the Mediterranean because of that. © 

Many times this question comes up; sometimes we have tried it as 
to whether or not carriers can exist in the various circumstances. So 
far we have been able to exist. I think we will continue to exist and 
fight with the excellent assistance of our allies and sister services. 
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But one thing for sure, if we cannot stay with carriers in the Medi- 
terranean, nobody else can stay. 

Now the British had a terrible time keeping the Mediterranean. 

They paid heavily for keeping the Mediterranean, but they had to. 
We sent one ship, just one carrier in there one time. 

Mr. Hamiuton. During World War IT? 

Admiral Burke. During World War II, and it was a very danger- 
ous and even a reckless thing to do, but it was able to do its mission. 

Mr. Hamuiiton. Is that w can you sent the Wasp to Malta? 

Admiral Burke. Sent the Wasp to Malta. The British lost a good 
many ships, but in order to hold the Mediterranean they had to get 
those ships through, and they got them through. They got enough 
through to hold it. 

Mr. Haminron. Would you say that if the carrier task force could 
not operate in the Mediterranean, land-based planes couldn’t operate 
around the Mediterranean at all? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, because a carrier task force is a harder 
target to detect than a land base, with approximately the same range. 
That is one reason. 

Another reason is that land-based aircraft are going to require 
fuel. That fuel comes by sea. You don’t get any fuel, your land 
aircraft are going to run down, particularly if you get damage in 
fuel storage. 

Mr. Hamitron. You are speaking particularly about continuity of 
purpose ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I am speaking about both really. I am 
speaking, first, that if a carrier task force, which is a very hard target 
to destroy, can be destroyed in the Mediterranean then all the other 
targets can be destroyed. 

In other words, the effort that it takes to destroy a land base is 
less than the effort it will take to destroy the carrier task force. That 
is one part of the problem. 

Mr. Hamiton. Wouldn’t that turn to some extent, Admiral, on the 
number of land bases that you had and the extent of their protection ? 

Admiral Burge. Sure. 

Mr. Hammon. And the number of attacking bombers that you 
had based upon them ? 

Admiral Burke. It wouldn’t depend at all on the number of bomb- 
ers. 

Mr. Hamitton. Not the capacity to survive ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, because the bombers would have an effect, 
of course, upon the enemy, but they don’t protect your own base from 
an air attack. 


LAND BASES CAN LAUNCH HEAVIER ATTACKS, BUT ARE MORE VULNERABLE 


Mr. Hamiuron. What I was getting at, and this may just be too 
theoretical to pursue, is this: It would seem, at least in theory, that 
if you had 2 carriers in the Mediterranean having a total of 190 
planes, some of the planes would be used as defense, and some of them 
as offense. From the standpoint of immediate retaliation in the 
event of a sudden outbreak of general war at the instance of the Rus- 
sians, in theory at least, it would be possible to have on the land 
areas a larger number of bases than the two carriers, and more de- 
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fending planes, and to launch a larger number of attacking aircraft 
immediately. 

Admiral Burke. That’s right. You can launch a larger number of 
attacking aircraft; but as to the defense of the base, if the ene my is 
going to attack the base, he is going to have an easier job to destroy 
that base than he would have in destroying the carrier task force. 

Mr. Haminton. So then the equi ution would turn upon the greater 
difficulty of destroying the carrier as against a land base, on the one 
hand, plus the factor of the number of land bases that you had and 
the adequacy of defense / 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. What happens in the second stage would 
be dependent, of course, upon the number of aircraft you lost oven 
the target and a lot of other factors. 

Mr. Hamittron. How far inland would you think that a carrier- 
based attacking aircraft could operate over enemy territory at the 
present time, against an enemy of the capacity of the Russians ? 

I will rephrase that question if it is not clear. 


QUESTION OF PENETRATION CAPABILITY OF CARRIER AIRCRAFT 


Admiral Burke. The carrier—any aircraft operating over Russia, 
is going to have trouble probably. @) 
We can go up to the range of our aircraft. That depends upon the 


aunching position, enemy opposition, and a whole lot of other things. 
Senator Symineron. Senator Duff? 


Senator Durr. I have no questions, 

Senator Symineron. Admiral, in the beginning of your statement 
you said you were very pleased to come before the committee because 
of the great importance to our country of our Navy’s air, sea, under 
sea, and amphibious power, and pleased that the scope of the inquiry 
was broadened to include the Navy. 

Well, it was known in the beginning that.the Navy was not included 
and I was not very pleased about it and I want to tell you why. 

In 1953 the services were cut heavily. The Air Force took the 
biggest cut. It was never taken up with the Chiefs of Staff. The cut 
totaled over $7 billion of which $5 billion came out of the Air Force. 

When Admiral Radford came in the following August he said he 
could not reach a conclusion about the reductions until after he had 
had a chance to study them. 


1; 


GROWTH OF SOVIET NAVAL STRENGTH 


I have heard on all sides, from the Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
down, that Admiral Radford was very fair in his approach to Air 
Force problems. 

Our problem, however, in this committee, has been to evaluate the 
growing strength of the Russian Air Force. I only learned in these 
hearings that they are beginning to deve ‘lop a real Naval air arm. 


I had no idea 3 months ago that they had 3 to 4 thousand naval air- 
planes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE INTERESTED IN GETTING FACTS 


In these hearings we first wanted to get our airpower vis-a-vis 
Russian airpower; and then find out whether we were putting up 
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enough money to have a true 137-wing program because we were told 
that is what the new Joint Chiefs of Staff decided on. 


NO DISCUSSION THAT NAVAL AIRPOWER SHOULD AFFECT 137-WING 
AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


At any time in the Joint Chiefs has there been any discussion of 
reducing the size of the Air Force on the ground the Navy could do 
part of the Air Force mission ? 

Admiral Burke. Not on that basis; no, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Has there been any discussion of that char- 
acter ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, not on that basis. 

Senator Symrneron. As you pointed out, the Air Force would want 
to help the Navy in every way possible and the Navy would want to 
help the Air Force in every way possible, but there has been no dis- 
cussion of not going through with the 137-wing program on account 
of naval airpower, has there? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Symincron. As you know, I have been worried about this 
submarine picture for a long time; but I never heard anybody, at any 
i justify a smaller Navy or a different Navy, on the grounds the 

\ir Force could do part of the Navy job. 


CONCERN ABOUT ADEQUACY OF OUR OVERALL AIR STRENGTH 


Our position in this committee had to do primarily with two things, 
the strength of our Air Force vis-a-vis the Communist air force, and 
whether we are getting enough money to have a true 137-wing Air 
Force. 

But I think our naval air arm is also important to the future security 
of the United States and I have always felt so. There was no idea 
of freezing the Navy out of these hearings 

If anybody has any feeling that was not true, why I wish he would 
Say so now. 

Senator Durr. I can say, Mr. Chairman, it was the idea of Senator 

Saltonstall and myself if the committee were going to give the public 
the whole picture, we would have to have all the components of the 
picture, and naval air is certainly one of those components. 

[ think everything that has he appened in the hearings has indicated 
that it is a very powerful component of that overall strength. 

Senator Symineron. It is a part of airpower and it is a part of all 
military power. 


QUESTION OF DECREASE IN CARRIER VULNERABILITY 


Now I have marked a couple of places here. You say: 

In contrast to other aboveground targets the relative vulnerability of naval 
task forces has actually decreased with the development of modern equipment. 

Do you want to develop on the record just what you are refer- 
r ing to? 


It is the bottom of page 7. Then you say: “I can explain this im- 
portant fact.” 
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Admiral Burke. With air early warning and with picket ships, 
electronic devices and picket ships, we are able to pick up aircraft now 
at considerably better distances than we were before. 

With our fighter ranges increasing as they have on all fighters 
we can shoot down those aircraft at longer ranges than we could before. 

Missiles have increased our capability. The potential of missiles 
is great. How great we have not developed fully yet. With that, 
with all of those developments, we feel that we are better able now 


comparatively to handle our missions, the defense of the task forces, 
than we were before. 


TREMENDOUS DAMAGE FROM NUCLEAR BOMBS 


Senator Symincton. At one time Assistant Secretary Smith made 
a statement which impressed me. He said after a modern base was 
hit, it would be more economical, if you hit it with a big bang, to start 
in a new place than to try to repair the base in question. I imagine 
that is true, after viewing the disappearance of that island near 
Bikini. 

But on the other hand, and being the Devil’s advocate, we had 
testimony in an open hearing before a Civil Defense Subcommittee 
of the Senate Armed Serv ices Committee, by a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, that the biggest bomb dropped had a diameter 
of “vaporization” of 8 miles. That would give an area of 48 square 
miles plus. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. The first explosion at Bikini was compara- 
tively little—and we left before the water burst. I heard afterward 
it was felt the water burst was more damaging than the air burst. 
That was back in July 1946. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And so if you drop one of those big ones it 
is going to be tough on anything for a good many miles around, 
isn’t it? 

Admiral Burke. That is right, sir, and it does not matter if you 
are underneath the burst. 

Whatever target is there is going to be destroyed. But ships have 
a lot of protective devices that are inherent in going to sea. That 
is for example the washdown techniques, the ability to give. They 

‘an be pushed sideways. The openings in ships are small. Their 
structures are strong. When they are built to withstand the sea they 
are strong against any sort of blast, movement, and so they are com- 
parativ ely much stronger. 

You hit a shore base, you hit it direct of course you destroy that, 
you destroy a carrier if you hit it direct. Take the question of fallout, 
for example. 

If people are in shelters, fallout is an important problem but it 
is not nearly as big as has been indicated at times, but we operate 
in a shelter all the time. 

In a ship you are always in a shelter. In shore bases you are not 
always. For some operations you cannot be in a shelter. So I think 
comparatively that is a correct statement. 


Senator Symrneron. It is going to be pretty rough on both; is it 
not t 


abi te 
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Admiral Burke. It is going to be a rough thing, sir. 

Senator SymineTon, One thing that impressed me a lot our counsel 
brought out very well, the difference in numbers. 

I agree with you that if you cannot have ships, you probably can- 
not have bases, with the possible exception of Spain. 


QUESTION OF HOW, NOT WHETHER. COMMUNISTS ATTEMPT TO DOMINATE 
WORLD 


You have geographical advantages. But the more I see of this 
picture the harder it is for me to “understand how, particularly in 
Europe, one can live if the Communists really want to work itover. @ 

It seems to me that it is going to be very hard, against determined 
Russian opposition, and b: ased on what they have in air today, for 
anybody to live long on their land mass. 

Admiral Burke. The objective of Russia is to dominate the world 
as you pointed out. Her immediate objective is to dominate as much 
of the area adjacent to her as she possibly can do. Now if she can 
do that without going to war, she will have accomplished her purpose. 

Senator Symineron. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. And she will have accomplished it at much less 
cost to herself. And so if she can do that by frightening our allies, 
by indicating to them, by making them believe that we either will not 
or we cannot come to their support and therefore it is perfectly hope- 
less for any little nation like France or some nation that cannot stand 
by itself against this total power of Russia, if they become convinced 
that “What is the use, there is nothing for us to do but capitulate,” 
then Russia has gained her ends. 


HOW MUCH DETERRENT HAVE WE? 


Senator Symincton. That is true. Then you get down to what is 
the greatest deterrent the Communists would recognize. We know 
they have bigger armies, and therefore our airpower and seapower are 
vital. 

Fundamentally the greatest deterrent to trouble, as I see it, is 
certain knowledge on the part of friendly nations that if we mean 
what we say we can defend those nations by destroying their possible 
enemy in case they are attacked. Is that a fair statement? 


IMPORTANCE OF UNITED STATES STRENGTH 


Admiral Burxe. I think it is, but I think as you have pointed out, 
there is a tremendous number of problems here. That national 
ability of ours to influence the rest of the world, to exercise a degree 
of control or a degree of influence over the rest of the free world, so 
that they will remain free and not come willingly under the domina- 
tion of the Russians, is supported by a great many pillars. 

Some of those pillars like our military power are great big pillars 
and if they are cut out then the whole structure falls. 

Others of those pillars are small ones that add just a little bit and 
if an individual one is cut out it does not make very much difference 
except on the total support. 

If you have got enough of those little ones cut out, then the whole 
structure is weakened. 
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But of those pillars, there are things like national integrity of our 
country, which is a tremendous asset and is of tremendous importance 
not only to us but to our allies. 

In other words, can they rely wpon us 

Can they trust us’ When we say something do we really mean it 
and are they convinced now that we ‘do? 

Senator SymMinc se Are they all convinced ? 


Admiral Burxe. I don’t know about all. 
Senator Symineron. One of the countries to whom we send mili- 
tary aid is Turkey. Another is Greece. 


| asked the Foreign Relations Committee staff, suppose there is 
some fighting in the Mediterranean, do we stand behind them both? 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 

Senator SyMinGcron. Now suppose the Turks and the Greeks start to 
fighting against each other which, as a matter of interest, they are 
doing now on Cyprus. Who breaks faith? Which country is the 
one that says, you broke faith with us? 

Mr. Forrestal used to say the man responsible for putting one 
Communist on the Mediterranean has done the greatest disservice 
possible to the security of the United States. When Mr. Nasser 
pushed his flag up on the Suez Canal, according to the radio this 
morning, they said Russian MIG’s were flying around as part of the 
celebration, so we have many Communists there. 

I only ask these quest ions because it seems to me the future security 
of the United States and the free world hes in our power here, with 
as much help as we can get from our allies. But the basic strength 
of the United States is mighty important. 

Admiral Burke. And all of its ramifications. 

Senator Syminoron. There is not a shred of isolationism in my 
thinking. It is that we have to do more, especially from the stand- 
point of modernity. 

Would you object to that as a line of thinking? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. It is certainly true that the power of the 
free world is the power of the United States. Without the power 
of the United States, that is the total power, the free world could 
not stand. I mean we are the keystone. The United States is the 
keystone to the free world. 

What we can do, what we are willing to do, what we are capable of 
doing is going to determine the freedom of the world. If we cannot 
maintain it, if we don’t want to maintain it, then they go down. 

Senator SyMineron. One or two more specific questions. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER SERVICES 


The primary mission of the Navy is the control of the sea; isn't 
that right 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrnoron. But you would be glad to take any assistance 
that you can from any of the other services ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Just as the other services, Senator 
Symington, would be glad for our assistance. 

Senator Symrnecron. You are ahead of me. I was going to say 
that. But you would not want to justify a lack of what you ‘thought 
was agreed on as the strength of the Navy on the basis of what the 
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Air Force, or the Army, could do in handling your primary mission. 
As I understand it, you have a certain Navy agreed upon, size and 
type, and you are going to modernize it on an agreed upon program. 
Now if that program is not lived up to, you would not want to justify 
that failure on the grounds one of the other services was going to 
handle part of your primary mission, would you ‘ 


SERVICE REQUIREMENTS BASED ON PRIMARY MISSION 


Admiral Burke. Our requirements are based upon our primary mis- 
sion. The requirements of the other services are based upon their 
primary missions. The capabilities after you have gotten the require- 
ments because, as General Megee pointed out, there are always 
weapons and equipment that are capable of doing other things, too. 

So the requirements are not based upon anything but primary 
missions. The ope ration of the forces that are in existence, the ca- 
pability of the forces in existence determine what is done in any specifie 
case. 

That is for example in the Far East with the situation developed 

Indochina, all the services would contribute _ nding upon their 
present capability, or in the general world situation 

Senator Symineron. This is primarily a hearing of airpower. De 
you believe that your naval airpower, which of course involves your 
submarine problem, is too great or too small or right / 


NEEDS MORE, BUT ACCEPTS COMPROMISI 


Admiral Burke. Our naval airpower, we would like to have more 
of course. We would like to have more of everything. 

Senator Symrveron. Please be fair with me. You are up here 
on your personal opinion, I have great respect for you and believe 
this committee under the circumstances, has the right to know your 
frank opinion, 

Admiral Burke. There are a good many factors in the answer to 
that question. One of the factors is that we have submitted our 
requirements and our briefs; for requirements we submit them to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We have a lot of discussions down there 
with each of the services, and the decision is frequently a unanimous 
decision. I abide by that. It is not usually what I go in for, if 
is not what the other services usually go in for. 

For budgets and the actual purchase of equipment, we present 
our case to the Department of Defense and then we abide by that 
decision. We must do that and all services must do that, because 
if they do not do that, then the authority of the Department of 
Defense is lessened. 

If it is lessened too much, it becomes no good at all, and so the 
balance of what is good is determined by many acne I should 
not be asked to determine the balance between my service and the 
other services. 

Senator Symrineron. You mean money balance / 

Admiral Burke. Money balance or weapon balance, because I 
am going to fight like hell for my country. 

I think that the Navy has got a most important mission, I actually 
think it is the most important mission. 
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Tam sure a lot of people don’t agree with me on that. 

Senator Symineron. Fair enough. We are talking about what 
you think. 

Admiral Burke. But after the decision is made by the Congress, 
by the Department of Defense, it is my duty and I want to support 
that, because otherwise it is a conglomerate—the total power of the 
United States is dependent upon pulling together, and that we must 
do. 

Senator Symineron. Do you feel that based on the rights of the 
Congress, you have no right to express your personal opinion to this 
committee ? 

Admiral Burk. No, I have quite a right to express my personal 
opinion, and I have a duty to do it, and so my answer to that is that 
we can use effectively more equipment, but I want to put the back- 
ground of that statement in there because I think it is important 
because the whole background goes in too. 


QUESTION OF ADEQUACY OF 137-WING PROGRAM 


Senator Symineron. I think your statement a good statement. 

You are a member of the Joint Chiefs. There was a careful survey 
made of what the Air Force needed, just like there was a careful 
survey of what the Navy needed and the Army needed. 

Do you think a 137-wing program is the right program or do you 
think it is too big, or do you think it is too small 

Admiral Burxe. 137-wing program does not tell the story, sir; I 
mean as a definition. It depends upon the number of aircraft per 
wing for example, upon the type of aircraft. 

Senator Symineron. That is pretty standard, isn’t it, within the 
various categories—fighters, light and heavy bombers? 

Admiral Burke. No; it changes. It changes sometimes quite a bit. 

Now I think that the Air Force makes a lot of recommendations on 
its own force levels, and those recommendations we try to support, just 
as they try to support ours if they think it is feasible. 

I mean they explain why they want to do these things or why they 
don’t want to do them, what they propose, and I think that the pro- 
grams that the Air Force propose in the Joint Chiefs of ‘Staff are 
usually sound. 


QUESTION OF NAVY "S$ STRATEGIC STRIKE ABILITY 


Senator Symrneron. We had a chart presented. I do not have it 
here, but it had an arc from a town, close to a town in Norway named 
Bodo. @) 

1 am interested in taxes too. It might be that, based .on the are 
shown that type and character of mission could be handled from a 
carrier. Then we could cut materially the size of our Strategic Air 
Force. 

I remember a big argument in World War II, at the beginning, 
about how to best handle the submarine situation? Do you remem- 
ber, sir? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. I am hazy on it, but as I remember, there was 
a big discussion. 
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Admiral Burke. Terrific. 

Senator Symineton. That is right. Now if you can attack on a 
large scale the strategic heartland “of Russia from a carrier, 1 would 
be the first to say t the 137- wing program is too great. 

You would not need the amount of strategic air you have today, in 
my opinion. Then you get down to the question of how much volume 
you have in your carrier attack and what you do against a country that 
has the number of jet planes the C ommunists have available. @ 

The idea is getting around that the Navy can handle at least a 
substantial part of the Air Force strategic mission. 

You read it more and more. 

Admiral Burke. I have not read that, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I have. 


NAVY HAS NO INTENTION OF PREEMPTING AIR FORCE MISSION 


Admiral Burke. Our mission is to control the sea. That is what 
we are emphasizing. To control the sea, you require certain capa- 
bilities, the destruction of the targets which threaten the control of 
the sea. 

Those capabilities we have got to have in the Navy, and we will 
fight to the bitter death to get them and to keep them, 

We have no intention of trying to preempt any part of the Air 
Force’s responsibility. 

We know that there will come times in time of war when the Air 
Force is going to want us to do part of their job. We know at the 
same time that in time of war we will ask the Air Force to do part 
of our primary mission, and we expect to perform and we expect 
the Air Force will, too. They will contribute to each other’s mission. 


NAVY DOES NOT PLAN TO HIT OTHER THAN NAVAL TARGETS INITIALLY 


But we do have a capability for going inland if we get close to the 
coast, but we are not going up close to the coast at the ‘beginning of a 
war, but we will destroy a lot of targets in Russia. They are targets 
of primary interest. 

If after we have done that or if the situation becomes so critical 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff say, drop everything and do this mission, 
do these things, we will have a capability of doing a considerable 
amount that is s not our primary mission. 

We will do it under orders. We may do it under protest but we 
do have a capability for doing some of it. 

Now it is true we don’t have tremendous numbers of long-range 
attack aircraft. We have some of considerable range. We have 
others, new aircraft that are coming off that are going higher, faster, 
and all the other improvements that are true of all aircraft. 

But we are not working, so far as I know, there is nobody in the 
Navy Department that is working trying to take over part of the Air 
Force mission. 

Now to set the record straight, so that it does not look too rosy on 
this thing, there is a curve. 
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QUESTION OF ADEQUACY 


We don’t know where the points on this curve are, but there is a 
curve of destruction effort, I mean the amount of destruction done in 
the ordnance and the number of weapons or aircraft or bombs at the 
bottom of the thing. @ 

The curve goes up something like that, and you reach a place some- 
time where you have a tremendous number of aircraft which will do 
an adequate job, and then beyond that you get more aircraft which 
will do a better job but the curve is flattened out somewhat. 

Now the diflic ulty the Joint Chiefs of Staff have and everybody else 
has is determining where is that point on the curve. 

Senator Symineton. In the number of planes? 

Admiral Burke. In the number of planes, in the number of bombs. 
That is true in any group of weapons. 


QUESTION OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION 


Senator Symrneron. Are you satisfied with the current organiza- 
tion in the Pentagon for research and development and the overall 
setup ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. There is no organization as big as the 
Department of Defense that any man would be satisfied with. “Things 
keep changing all the time. Organizations keep changing, and it is 
a big organization. 

Senator Symrnctron. Would you prefer to see more unification? 
I don’t want to have any catch aspect to the question, so I ask it more 
specifically. I think it was asked you on that television program the 
other day. 

QUESTION OF A SINGLE CHIEF OF STAFF 


Would you be for a single Chief of Staff ? 

Admiral Burke. It depends entirely—you would have to determine 
the power of the Chief of Staff, what his functions would be. What 
would be his subordinate structure ? 

What would he be expected to do? 

Senator Symincron. Whatever he was expected to do, he could be 
promptly removed by the Secretary of Defense under the law or by 
the President, could he not? 

Admiral Burke. Perhaps. At first I am sure he could. 

Senator Symrneton. If there is a perhaps, you have not a demo- 
cratic form of government. 

Admiral Burke. That is exactly what I mean. 

That is exactly right, sir. If it were set up so that an individual, 
whether he is a civilian or a military man does not matter, but if an 
individual has the power, has ultimate power of decision there, and 
if he has a staff under him responsive to him, that staff is going to 
grow to think like him or they are not going to be part of his staff, 
if he is that kind of a man, and not very many people are that kind 
of a man; you only need one. 

But if you have a single Chief of Staff with the power of decision 
and with authority to develop his staff as he sees fit, sooner or later 
he can, he need not but he can, develop an organization that is case 
hardened on the outside. 
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Nobody knows what goes on on the inside. He can deve lop his own 
systems, and some time, some day somebody can misuse that. 


NO RECOMMENDATION FOR AMENDMENT TO NATIONAL SECURITY ACT 


Senator Syminecron. Have you any thoughts as to how you could 
improve the National Security Act? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. That has been discussed in the roles and 
missions: organization of the Departme nt of Defense is discussed 
fairly frequently among the Joint Chiefs of Staff and by individuals 
within each service. 

These are complex and most difficult problems that confront the 
military. 

ROLES AND MISSION DIFFERENCES 


The m: jor problems at the moment, the Navy is not intimately 
volved in as a service. We are intimately involved in them for the 
good of the United States. But take this problem of missile S. 

Who should have certain kinds of missiles, the Army or the Air 
Force? That is not an easy problem to solve. 

ae could solve the problem arbitrarily and say this shall be done, 

r the type of missile or innumerable problems. And those are prob 
lems where you are dealing in futures, you are ise aling in things that 
are not quite here yet. You are dealing in what people think is going 
to come out. 

You are dealing in a situation which no matter what people say is 
going to happen won’t be quite that way. 

It will be somewhat different. And the solution to those things, if 
you make an arbitrary decision too soon, might be very wrong, I mean 
the decision might be very wrong. 

The solution requires a great deal of discussion. It requires the 
airing of a great many differences of opinion. 

Senator Symiuneron. You have brought up the current missile 
problem between the Air Force and the Army. It is a big problem. 
In my opinion neither service is suffering the most. 


TALOS VERSUS NIKE 


The fellow who is suffering the most is the taxpayer. The services 
get into an argument on Nike and Talos, and now we hear that the 
services say both are needed. 

If the Joint Chiefs operate on the basis of no split papers, and there- 
fore de not choose which of the two is the best, you have no final 
authority for decision, Automatically, therefore, you are going to 
have a great deal of unnecessary expense. 

Admiral Burke. That is true, sir, but take this one point of your 
statement, to determine which is the best.. That in itself is a very 
difficult problem to determine. We developed Talos. We think it is a 
wonderful piece. We think it will do wonderful things. But we 
realize that. this other system which is a different system has certain 
characteristics in it which Talos does not have. © 

Now I have heard very fine scientists who were convinced that Nike 
is the better system. 

Senator Symineton. I don’t know which is the better 
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Admiral Burxe. I don’t either under all conditions, and neither does 
anybody else at this time. It is very difficult to determine. 

in trying to determine that is where you get into these differences of 
opinion, sincere real differences of opinion, “based on fact. 

Sometimes people are wrong of course and sometimes they get emo- 
tional about it. 

Senator Symrneron. But if one could do the job both are planned 
to accomplish, it would save much money for the taxpayer. 

Admiral oe It would save some money. It is a question of how 
much. There again on the basis that you put numbers of missiles 
around, certain nein of missiles around, then it does not matter 
very much whether they are Nike or Talos at all. 

If you require 3,000 missiles, missile launching stations or some- 
thing like that and they cost the same and they do the same work it 
does not matter whether they y are two types of missiles. 

If one is much cheaper than the other, it does matter. If one will do 
much better than the other, it does matter. But these are the difficult 
parts of arriving at a decision. 

You can make a decision awfully fast and you can make a decision 
that an individual is pretty sure he is right, except there are so many 
other well-qualified people who are on the other side. 

Senator Symrneron. To avoid unnecessary expense and duplication, 
you have to make decisions. 

Admiral Burke. You have got to make decisions, that is exactly 
right. 

SEAPLANE BRIEFING 


Senator Symineron. Speaking of decisions, Admiral Russell, I 
hope you are getting up the data on the seaplane. 

I spoke to Chairman Russell about it. One of the fine results of 
these Navy briefings is the story of the seaplane models over here. 

When you are “ready with that briefing I would like the full 
committee to see it. It would seem an impressive weapon. 

Admiral Russeti. We will be happy to put it on at your call, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Symineron. Are you ready ? 

Admiral Russeiu. We can be. 

Senator Symineron. I thought I would ask the chairman, if there 
is not too much work piled up at the end of the session. 

Admiral Russe... I would prefer to get my master researcher man 
back who speaks better than I do on the subject. He is on the west 
coast for 2 weeks. 

Senator Symineton. You do it any way you want to. We have 
never found you at a loss in the technical field. 

Senator Durr. I would like to ask a question. 


QUESTION OF A COMPLETE SURPRISE 


Admiral, I was anxious to ask this question: Considering the rim- 
ming of the Soviet by the various bases that we have, together with 
the setup we have in England, Spain, France, around the Mediter- 
ranean, and with the deployment forward of part of your carrier 
force in the eastern area and in the Mediterranean, do you think it 
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would be credible that the Soviet could organize an attack that would 
be a complete surprise everywhere? (©) 

Admiral Burke. I think it is most unlikely, sir. There are certain 
things that he has got to do to launch an att: ack. 

Senator Durr. Isn’t it almost an impossibility from a practical 
operational standpoint, in view of the number of targets that he 
has got to hit, of the different areas, and the great distance, to so 
coordinate an attack that if he made it at one place, you would not 
know it somewhere else before he would be able to hit the other 
targets ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Of course, as soon as an attack were developed in 
any one place I am sure the whole world would know about it, sir. 

Senator Durr. Yes, sir; I understand that part of it, but the other 
part was whether by reason of the great variety of targets, the great 
distances, and the deployment of ‘the different components of our 
force in different places, it would not be credible for him to effect a 
surprise everywhere at the same time on all of the targets. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. You are correct, sir. He has got 1 of 2 
choices. Either he can launch simultaneously in which case he will 
strike targets at different times, strike the near target soon and the 
far target much later, or he can try to arrange his flight plans so 
that he passes an area of detection which he tries to determine simul- 
taneously so they would be picked up at the same time. In either 

case some targets are going to be destroyed ahead of others. Some 
targets are going to be hit. 

Now it is very unlikely after we got our DEW line in, which is 
the reason why we put it in, that he can pierce that line with any 
quantity of aircraft without detection. 

Senator Durr. What I am aiming at in the question is that some 
place in some of our components we would have the capability of 
atomic retaliation against them. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Durr. At the time that they were making an attack on us 
by atomic weapons in other parts of our forces. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, that is right, sir. 


BOTH SIDES WOULD BE HIT 


Senator Durr. So that, anyway you can figure it, it would seem to 
me as a layman, he would have to anticipate tremendous atomic re- 
taliation irrespective of what he attempted to achieve by way of 
surprise, 
Admiral Burne. Yes, sir. He can expect to be hit hard very 
quickly. 
JUPITER MISSILE IN THE FUTURE 


Senator Durr. That was one question I wanted to ask. The other 
was, I wanted to know of your appraisal, sir, of the development of 
this Jupiter weapon that we have been briefed on, the 1,500-mile range. 

Admiral Burke. My opinion of it? 

Senator Durr. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Burke. I am sure you have been briefed that Jupiter is a 
ballistic missile. 

Senator Durr. Yes, sir. 
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Admiral Burk«e. Is capable of being launched at sea with all 
the seagoing requirements cranked into the thing. 

That missile of course will be developed we hope in a few years. 
When we get that missile, it will have the capability of striking any 
target within its range, within 1,500 miles that we can get a ship 
Lo. D 

Now the types of ships that we will put that on will first be surface 
ships and later on we hope to get it into submarines. 

The effectiveness of the weapon will be determined to some extent, to 

. large extent on the accuracy which we can get into the missile, and 
that is true with all ICBMs, all IRBMs have approximately the same 
ACt uracy. 

When that missile, when long-range ballistic missiles are developed, 
it will mee a terrific impact on warfare, sir. 

Senator Durr. I may be wrong about this, but my recollection of the 
testimony was that if that missile is perfected as anticipated, that you 
would be ab le from your shij Ss to bri Ing mn the r inge ot that missile ali 
the Kurasian contin ent e xcept asmall area that did not exceed 10 oo 
cent of the total of the Eurasian area, is that right 

Admiral BURKE. Yes, sl 

Senator Durr. Those are the two questions I wanted to ask, Mr. 
Chairman. 

ICBM GREATER RANGE THAN JUPITER 


Set ator Symineron. Pursuing that, if you get the ICBM 5,500 
miles, you can hit any target in the world from the United States; can’t 
you ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Any target in Russia ? 

Senator Symineron. I was thinking of our bases around the world. 
You could hit any target in Russia from our presently controlled land; 
could you not ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And you could hit any Russian target from 
this country: couldn’t you ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. sir. 

Senator Durr. One other question, if I may interrupt, Mr. Chair 
man. Isthat O. K. ? 

Senator Symrncron. I will yield to you without any worry about 
interruption at all,Jim. Itisa pleasure. 


MOVABLE TARGET LESS VULNERABLE 


Senator Durr. The other thing that was impressive to me about that 
method of attack was the fact that you could have readily movable 
launching places where you were not a fixed target by reason of your 
ability to change the launching sites from one place to another. That 
would make it impossible for the enemy to know just exactly where 
they would have to hit in order to eliminate that capacity of retalia- 
tion ¢ 

Admiral Burxr. A ballistic missile is just like a gun, sir. After the 
bullet has once left, after the ballistic missile has once left you have lost 
control of it. 
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So you have to know accurately the position of the target. A mov- 

ible target is not a good target for a ballistic missile, sir. 

Senator Durr. What I meant was that the places from which we 
would launch such a missile could be changed from day to day, not 
from day to day but from time to time, so that the Russians, if they 
had a similar weapon, would not know the exact spot that they had to 
hit. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, su 

Senator Durr. And for that reason it would be incredibly more 
effective than if you were obliged to have a fixed place which they 
know they could hit? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We hope to develop that. Both the 
Army and the Air Force hope to develop missiles of that type. 

Senator Durr. That is all I wanted to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineron, One further question. 


NO PLAN TO TRY TO CATCH UP TO SOVIETS IN SUBMARINES 


Do the Joint Chiefs plan to have this production discrepancy in the 
submarine picture continue / 

We plan to build perhaps a half dozen next year. Against their 75 
ormore. How long is that going to continue / 

Admiral Burke. It is going to go on indefinitely, sir, and the reason 
is that our problem is not a submarine problem, I mean our own 
submarine problem. 

Our problem is the enemy submarines and so what we want is 
countermeasures. 

Senator Symincron. If we had the submarines, their problem would 
be coping with our submarines: wouldn’t it 4 

Admiral Burke, No, sir. Well, that is not true. Of course, their 
problem would be submarines but we have to use the seas. The enemy 
does not have to use the seas to nearly the extent that we do. We 
could destroy all of their shipping, that is their merchant shipping on 
the high seas, and—— 

Senator Symincton. Do you think they are building a thousand 
submarines primarily to destroy our shipping? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I think they are building their submarines 
for all purposes just like we build our antisubmarine warfare to kill 
submarines in all areas under all conditions. 

They are building submarines for shipping, yes, for the mining of 
ports, for attack on the United States, for attack on shipping here, for 
the destruction of smal] detachments in small areas that are important 
but very small, for landing of saboteurs, all sorts of things like that. 


APPRECIATION 


Senator Symrneron. Admiral, we want to thank you very much 
for your testimony. 

It has been a privilege to have you before the committee. I wanted 
to ts ike this opportunity, also, to thank your staff. 

We know a lot more about what the problem is and we are very 
grateful to you all. 
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Admiral Burxe. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Durr. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted, I would like 
to join in that statement. 

Senator Symrneron. The committee is now adjourned. 

We will reconvene at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:10 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, June 19, 1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1956 


UNTTep STATEs SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Arr ForcE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Symington, Jackson, 
Ervin, Saltonstall, and Duff) met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Stuart Symington (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Symington, Jackson, Ervin, and Duff. 

Also present: Fowler Hamilton, general counsel; Ramsay D. Potts, 
Jr., associate general counsel; Fred B. Rhodes, legal consultant to 
Senator Saltonstall; Edward C. Welsh, assistant to Senator Syming- 
ton;and Wallace L. Engle, staff member ; 

Rear Adm. C. D. Griffin, Office of Chief of Naval Operations, De- 
partment of the Navy; Rear Adm. S. S. Russell, Chief, Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Department of the Navy. 

Senator Symineton. This meeting of the Subcommittee on the Air 
Force of the Senate Armed Services Committee will now come to 
order. 

Mr. Secretary, we are honored to have you with us this morning. 

Do you plan to be the only one to testify this morning ¢ 

Secretary THomas. Yes; I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symincton. Will you rise and be sworn, please ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you give this Subcommit- 
tee on the Air Force of the Senate Armed Services Committee will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Secretary THomas. I do. 

Senator Symrneron. I understand you have a prepared statement? 

Secretary THomas. Yes; I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SymiNeTon. Would you like to read it? 

Secretary THomas. I would like toif I may. 

Senator Symrneron. Fine, Mr. Secretary. Will you do that? 


TESTIMONY OF HON. CHARLES S. THOMAS, SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY 


Secretary THomas. Gentlemen, I welcome the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before your committee which is studying national air power. 
Any thoughtful and objective study of national air power must, of 
course, include our Navy which represents a very significant part of 
our national air power. 
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As President Eisenhower said a few weeks ago: 


We have the most powerful Navy in the world. There is no Navy that even 
approaches it in power, and it features one thing, airpower. 

I want, of course, to explain how our Navy carries out its roles and 
missions in support of our national goals. But first, we must under- 
stand just what these roles and missions are. 


ROLES AND MISSIONS OF NAVY 


Kight years ago, the Navy’s present roles and missions were assigned 
by Secretary of Defense memorandum dated April 21, 1948. The 
document contaiing the roles and missions of the Navy entitled 
“Functions of the Armed Forces and the Joint Chiefs of Staff” and 
commonly known as the Key West agreement, was revised by the 
Secretary of Defense in 1953 to bring it into consonance with Reorgan- 
ization Plan 6. . 

The substance of this as it pertains to the Navy isas follows: 


PRIMARY FUNCTIONS OF THE NAVY 


1. To organize, train and equip naval and marine forces for the conduct of 
prompt and sustained combat operations at sea, including operations of sea- 
based aircraft and their land-based naval air components. 

Specifically > 


(a) To seek ont and destroy enemy naval forces and to suppress enemy 
sea commerce. 
(b) To gain and maintain general sea supremacy. 


(c) To control vital sea areas and to protect vital sea lines of communi- 
cation. 


(d) To establish and maintain local superiority (including air) in an 
area of naval operations. 

(e) To seize and defend advanced naval bases and to conduct such land 
operations as may be essential to the prosecution of a naval campaign. 


2. To conduct air operations as necessary for the accomplishment of objec- 
tives in a naval campaign. 


NAVY MISSION TO CONTROL THE SEAS 


So you can see that the Key West agreement reiterates the vital 
mission of the Navy. That mission is to control the seas during war- 
time regardless of the type, size, or location of the war. This must 
be done for two overriding reasons: 

1. To keep open our vital free world lines of communication and 
supply, and 

2. By projecting our power onto the enemy’s territory to keep the 
fighting away from our own shores. 


CLAIMS UNITED STATES NAVY ONLY MODERN HIGH SEAS FLEET IN WORLD 


In the past, assisted by the navies of our allies, we have always 
been able to control the seas. But today the United States Navy is 
the only modern high seas fleet in the free world. If we are to sur- 
vive in any future war, the United States Navy alone must be able to 
control the seas and to deny their use to an enemy in any future 
conflict. 

As all of us know, we live today in a period of unprecedented scien- 
tific progress. This progress has been especially significant to the 
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Navy and follows an historic pattern, for throughout all history, every 
scientific advance has made seapower more important. 

When gunpowder was invented, seapower increased in importance. 
When iron ships and steam engines were built, seapower increased in 
importance. When submarines came along, seapower became still 
more important. When airplanes were perfected, seapower was fur- 
ther enhanced. 

Now we have come to atomic propulsion, missiles, supersonic air- 
planes, and nuclear weapons—and today our Navy—the agent of sea- 
power—assumes a fresh, even more v ital importance e in our Nation’s 
defenses. 

Why is this true? 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS RAW MATERIALS 


In the first place, our country is more dependent than ever on over- 
seas sources of raw materials. Of the 77 strategic and critical mate- 
rials needed for our defense production, civilian industries, support of 
our economy, and maintenance of our standard of living, 66 of them 
must be imported in whole or in part from across the oceans. 

In only 11 are we self-sufficient. Without access to our trans- 
oceanic sources of raw materials, we could not build modern airplanes, 
nuclear-powered ships, missiles, electronic equipment, and the modern 
machinery of all kinds that go into our armed services. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


Secondly, the pivotal principle of our national policy is collective 
security—the combined enterprise of free nations all over the world. 
This essential effort is founded upon agreements between our country 
and 42 countries around the globe; 14 are the NATO countries; 20 
are the countries of the RIO Pact. 

There are SEATO and ANZUS, and we have individual agree- 
ments with Korea, Nationalist China, and the Philippines. These 
agreements say that an attack on any of these countries shall be con- 
sidered as an attack upon us. There is, for the free world, no sound 
alternative to this collective undertaking. Isolation, long ago our 
refuge, today would only insure our encirclement by a hostile world. 
To carry out our collective security commitments, we must have access 
to our allies by the seas. We cannot fulfill our agreements without 
a strong, modern Navy. 


NAVY SUPPORTS FOREIGN BASED ACTIVITIES 


There is a third reason, of partic ular importance, why our Navy 
looms large today in our Nation’s defense. 

An important part of our.military program is our base system 
widely dispersed over the world: Army bases, Navy bases, and Air 
Force bases. The great majority of the men and the bulk of equip- 
ment that built these bases, that operate them, were taken to these 
transoceanic locations by ship. They are kept there by ship. It isthe 
only way that they can ‘be supplied with the vast quantity of supplies 
they need. 

Korea is a good example. Korea was not an all-out war but rather 
a so-called local war. Y et, the Navy took to Korea 54 million tons of 
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dry cargo and 147 million barrels of petroleum products. Every man 
that went to Korea was accompanied by 5 tons of supplies, and it took 
64 pounds of supplies every day to keep him there. 

Five million personnel were transported to, from and within the 
Korean theater. All but a small fraction of the support of the Korean 
war was provided by ship. 

Today our airbases ring the world—in the Pacific, in Europe and 
England, the Middle East, and north Africa. If war should come, 
the only way to supply these overseas bases with the required fuel is 
by ship. This alone is a rodigious job, as modern jet aircraft require 
4 to 7 times as much fuel as did World War IT aircraft. 


NAVY RESPONSIBLE FOR CONTROL OF SUBMARINE MENACE 


Fourth, our Navy holds the grave responsibility of controlling the 
high-speed, deep-diving submarine menace. At the outbreak of 
any general war, enemy ; submarines will try to sink our ships and cut 
our supply lines. They will try to close our harbors with mines. 
They will try to blast our exposed coastal and inland areas with 
missiles launched from the sea. 

The security of our country and the performance of the primary 

tasks of both our sister services are dependent upon the Navy’s ability 
to meet and destroy this threat. 

This problem receives our highest, our best, and our constant at- 
tention. 

Now, how do we meet this threat ? 

First of all, we are developing many new naval concepts of con- 
trolling the hostile submarine. We plan to destroy the submarine 
in its furthermost hideaways—where it is built, where it bases, where 
it trains, as well as its pathways to open water and the high seas. 

For this, our principal offensive weapon is the mobile-airbase car- 
rier task force. With their high-performance aircraft, our carriers 
will be able to reach any areas which threaten our control of the seas, 
no matter where these areas are, or what the threat may be. 

New and improved antisubmarine weapons are another of our 
Navy’s methods of denying the submarine the freedom of the oceans 
We have built killer submarines. We have developed long-range air- 
craft and blimps which detect and attack submarines. We have de- 
veloped a family of homing torpedoes which follow, track, and de- 
stroy a maneuvering submarine. 

We have dev eloped new mines to block the passage of enemy sub- 
marines to sea. By developing and operating the atomic-powered sub- 
marine Nautilus, we have gained vital knowledge of and training in 
new techniques to be encountered with enemy nuclear submarines. 

Within the last year, substantial progress has been achieved in the 
sound detection field at sea. Asa result, we can now detect submarines 
at much greater ranges than before. 

We have recently developed and have on hand an antisubmarine 
weapon which will revolutionize antisubmarine warfare. 

You can see that we are working very hard on the submarine 
menace. We hav e made great progress, we expect to continue to make 
great progress in the future. 

We fully appreciate the magnitude and gravity of the problem. 
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NAVY TO KEEP SEA LANES OPEN 


Finally, and most important of all, the Navy must control the seas 
so we can fight the war in the aggressor’s territory rather than in 
and over our own. 

These are indeed vital tasks. Clearly we must protect our fighting 
power from the sea onto the enemy’s soil. We must fulfill our inter- 
national agreements. We must maintain our supply lines to over- 
seas sources of raw materials. We must support our worldwide base 
system. We must control enemy submarines. To do these things, we 
must have a powerful, modern, and offensive Navy. 


UNITED STATES NAVY CONSIDERED POWERFUL AND MODERN 


This point I should like to emphasize: The Navy we have today is 
powerful; and it is modern; and it has kept itself flexible, balanced 
and ready to fight any type of war which may evolve, whether it be 
conventional, limited-nuclear or all-out nuclear war. With the new 
ships, aircraft, and missiles, just now coming into the fleet, the Navy 
will be even more powerful. 

Let me be specific: On several occasions in the last 3 or 4 years, our 
Navy has been an important and often a decisive influence on the 
course of world events. 


RECITATION OF NAVY'S CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Korean war could not have been fought without our Navy and 
seapower. As a matter of fact, if we had not controlled the seas, all 
of that peninsula would have been quickly and irrevocably lost. You 
will remember the decisive Inchon landing, the many occasions of 
support by our naval task forces, and the more than 300,000 sorties 
flown by naval and marine aircraft over Korea. 

In early 1954, there was the Indochinese crisis, and our Navy was 
alerted to be prepared to participate. 

In the first months of 1955, a dangerous, explosive situation devel- 
oped in the Formosa straits. As many times before, the Communists, 
constantly probing for a potential soft spot, were feeling out the 
Formosa area. Many thought war was imminent. Had it not been 
for our 7th Fleet, with its strong naval air striking power on hand 
and obviously strong and ready, war might have happened there. 

A few months after the Indochinese truce in July 1954, came the 
large-scale evacuation of people from north to south Vietnam. Some 
one hundred ships of the United States Navy moved more than 304,740 
refugees, 68,727 tons of cargo, and 8,114 vehicles during this crisis in 
Operation Passage to Freedom. 

In 1955 came the evacuation of the Tachen Islands. This delicate 
task involving 113 United States ships was performed by our 7th 
Fleet under extremely trying conditions; 24,000 civilians and military 
were evacuated. 

Here again, the presence of the Navy’s powerful air arm flying 
around the clock made this operation both possible and successful. 

In addition to these basic missions of Eohting or standing by to 
fight a war, the Navy must carry out many assignments, some of them 
unexpected and unplanned. 
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For example, the Navy gave agninennt help to Mexico during last 
year’s hurricane season. The Navy’s support of the International 
Geophysical Year in the Antarctic is another example. Still another 
is the Navy’s tremendous effort to support the building and operation 
of the Distant Early Warning, commonly known as the DEW line. 

In the 1955 operation, for example, 89 ships delivered 244,555 meas- 
urement tons of cargo and 50,000 barrels of bulk petroleum for this 
very important project. 

I cite these examples to show how our naval capability gives the 
United States a freedom of choice as to action and weapons to be used 
in any given international situation. 

Freedom of action and variety of response.are vital factors which 
the Navy alone provides. 

By maintaining flexible military machinery in our Armed Forces, 
by avoiding assumptions that an enemy will use any single strategy, 
we will not handcuff ourselves to the bleak extremes of total destruc- 
tion or helplessness, a fact of tremendous interest and concern to free- 
dom-living people throughout the world. 


MODERNIZATION PROGRAM OF NAVY 


Turning now to the ships, planes, and weapons of the Navy, our 
forces are making the transition to new and modern weapons as rapidly 
as possible. 

I would like to give this committee an account of some of these mod- 
ern weapons 


NAVY HAS CONSIDERABLE NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT 


The Navy has »n air arm far more powerful than many of us have 
realized. It has some 16,000 planes, of which over 10,000 are in active 
operation. The most important offensive weapon of the Navy and 
which will use part of these planes is the new Forrestal type of mobile 
airbase. 

In case of war, this will be our principal naval weapon with which 
we control the seas and project our power from our own shores onto 
the enemy’s territory. 


CLAIMS CARRIERS HAVE FASTEST, MOST MODERN PLANES 


The Forrestal is a most modern integrated airbase. It has runways, 
shops, warehouse, hangars, barracks, and machine shops. Indeed, it 
has everything a fixed airbase has, plus mobility. It represents a 
10,000-foot concrete runway compressed into a 1,000-foot hull. This 
compressed runway moves rapidly on the 70 percent of the earth’s 
surface that is ocean, carrying approximately a hundred of the fastest 
and most modern airplanes to wherever they are needed. 

We do not have to have agreements with other countries, pay rent, 
or ask anyone’s permission to take these aircraft anywhere. They are 
mn sovereign United States territory wherever their moving base takes 

deta: 
CARRIERS MOBILE 


These mobile airbases have a top speed of approximately 40 miles 
an hour. In any 24-hour period they can change their positions al- 
most a thousand miles. 
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One of the greatest assets of the mobile airbases is that at the out- 
break of war, their location will not be known in advance by the 
enemy. Since the enemy will not know where these bases are going, 
he e annot be sure of finding them. In the event of a surprise enemy 

uclear attack, when our fixed-base system might be crippled, our 
aisha carrier bases could well become the balance of power in a 
struggle for survival. 

The mobile airbase is one of the toughest instruments of war. The 
proof of this is that during World War II no aircraft carrier was ever 
sunk by high-level horizontal bombing, and not one of the new 
/’ssex-type carriers was sunk by any type of attack. This in spite 
of the fact that the Japanese lost 12,268 aircraft to our carrier-based 
aireraft. 

The Forrestal has more than 1,200 watertight compartments, and 
s highly resistant to heat, blast, fallout, and damage. 

rhis tough construction, plus the carrier’s speed of approximately 
1) miles an hour and its nainetivet ality oe. a very difficult 


problem for a torpedo attack as any submariner knows 


TRY TO FIND THE CARRIER 


But before attacking, the enemy’s first problem would be to try to 
find the earrier. 

Searching for a fast-moving ship in hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of sea requires a large number of planes and a great amount of 
effort. Once the radar operator of an enemy reconnaissance plane de- 
tects a “blip,” he must come in close to investigate. 

If he finds a carrier task force, he will be shot down by planes or 
missiles in the process. If, nevertheless, the enemy sends out attack- 

ing planes based on the reconnaissance report, they would first have to 
fight through the mobile airbase’s interceptor planes such as the F8U, 
which has a speed well over 1,000 miles per hour. 

If the attacker survives these attacks, he will then have to penetrate 
the mobile airbase’s defense of guided missile ships that will be sta- 
tioned many miles from the carrier. The antiaircraft missile now in 
operation in the fleet is the Terrier which has a very effective range 
and altitude. The new Navy missile Talos has very recently passed 
an important milestone in its development, and its range far exceeds 
that of the Terrier. 


CARRIER “TOUGHEST TARGET IN WORLD” 


The point I am making is this: Any enemy who launches an attack 
against a modern carrier task force with its mobility, aircraft, new 
missiles, and other equipment, will be attacking the toughest target 
in the world, and he will use up much of his air resources trying to do 
so. He will also find it extremely difficult to assemble a sufficient force 
to defeat a carrier task force, for he will never know where and when 
to assemble it. 

Moreover, the effort to locate and attack a carrier task force will 
divert many of an enemy’s planes that might otherwise be used to 
attack the cities and industries of our homeland. 
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CARRIER “CANNOT BE DESTROYED BY BALLISTIC MISSILE” 


I am sure that another important advantage of the mobile airbase 
is evident to this committee. Since its location cannot be carefully 
plotted in advance, it cannot be destroyed by a ballistic missile which 
must follow a fixed trajectory and be fired at a fixed target. 

Our new attack planes—or what might be termed medium bomb- 
ers—have recently qualified on the Forrestal. They are among the 
most modern planes in the world. Their long range, such as the A3 
Skywarrior’s combat radius of over 1,500 statute miles unrefueled— 
1,500 miles out, 1,500 miles back—makes it possible for the mobile air- 
bases to remain hundreds of miles out at sea, beyond enemy fighter 
range, while they are neutralizing areas that jeopardize our control 
of the seas. 

These modern attack aircraft have high speed, and can operate at 
extreme altitudes. They can make all-weather delivery of high yield 
nuclear bombs which, as you know, can be carried on board the mobile 
airbases such as those of the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean and the 
7th Fleet in the western Pacific, giving them the all-important feature 
of instant readiness for action. 

I am sure it is evident to the members of the committee that, as I 
have stated before, with our newest planes now being introduced into 
the fleet, there will be few important targets in the world which, if 
called upon, the Navy could not reach with atomic weapons. 


NAVAL TARGETS REQUIRE ALL NAVY'S ATTENTION 


I want it clearly understood that the Navy has no desire to preempt 
the strategic bombing role of the Air Force. The missions assigned 
to us by the Joint Chiefs of Staff are not only acceptable to us but 
also require our undivided attention. 

Nevertheless, this fact should be fully evaluated by all interested 
in our air power potential. The combat radius of carrier-based attack 
planes of W orld War IT was only 350 to 400 miles, and they could 

carry only a 2,000 pound TNT bomb. 


NAVY WEAPONS IMPROVING 


In contrast, the Navy’s new attack planes have a radius of over four 
times that of the World War IT planes and can carry nuclear weapons 
having many thousands of times the destructive power of the World 
War ITI bomb load. 

It is, therefore, only realistic to recognize that the advancing tech- 
nology of the mobile airbase itself and its attack aircraft have rev- 
olutionized the traditional capabilities of the Navy. This new tech- 
nology gives our Nation a striking c See: mobile, vastly power- 
ful and long range, that is immedi: itely available and usable as directed 
whenever and wherever military needs might dictate. 


PLAN TRANSITION FROM GUNS TO MISSILES 


Let us turn now to the other new weapons of the Navy. First, mis- 
siles. Our policy in the missile field is to make the transition from 
guns to missiles as rapidly as possible. 

Already the cruiser Boston has been converted to a guided-missile 
ship and is inservice. The second cruiser Canberra was commissioned 
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last week. Six surface ships in the 1956 program are being built as 
guided-missile ships and all cruiser and destroyer types in the 1957 
program will be guided-missile ships. 

The Navy is proud of its great progress and contribution to missile 
development over the past many years This progress in missiles—or 
“rockets” as they used to be called— is nothing new to the Navy. It 
might surprise you to know that the Navy developed the spinning 
rocket 110 years ago. 

The Navy developed the first radio guidance for missiles 60 years 
ago. Advances in propulsion for the modern missile—both solid and 
liquid propellants— were developed at the Naval Engineering Experi- 
ment Station in 1926, 30 years ago. The Navy flew the first pilotless 
aircraft in 1936, 20 years ago. 

In the early 1950’s the Navy developed the Viking program which 
was the first large pump- -fed liquid rocket to be dev eloped in this coun- 
try. Viking No. 7 established an altitude record of 155 miles in 1951. 

Tn 1954, V iking No. 11 established an altitude record of 158 miles. 

In other words, for years the Navy has been actively and boldly 
developing many of the components which are now going into our 
ballistic missile program. 

Long ago the Navy passed from the research and development 
stage into the production stage of several advanced-type missiles. The 
Terrier, our present surface-to-air missile, is an excellent example. 


ASSURES THAT NAVY MISSILE PROGRAM IS ADVANCED 


The Talos, now in production for test firing, will soon be in full pro- 
duction for fleet use. The Regulus I missile, for surface to surface 
use, is fully operational from both submarines and many surface 
ships. It has a 500-mile range. Regulus II is a faster, longer-range 
successor to Regulus I and us: able from the same ships and submari ines. 

The Navy’s Sparrow I and the Sidewinder are both excellent air-to- 
air missiles; the Petrel is an air-to-surface torpedo missile. 

I can assure you that the Navy has a very advanced missile program. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINE 


Next, atomic propulsion. The Navy is making the transition to 

a ‘lear power just as rapidly as possible. The submarine Nautilus 
has been the pioneer in this development. This amazing ship has now 

steamed more than 40,000 miles, almost 24,000 of this distance sub- 
merged. The original reactor has never been refueled and it still 
has a long life. 

The Nautilus has a submerged speed of well over 20 knots, and can 
go at full speed indefinitely. This compares with the submerged 
transit speed of a World War II submarine of only 2 or 3 knots and a 
fighting speed of 8 to 9 knots for only 1 hour. The newer atomic 
submarines being built will be of the A/bacore design and even faster 
than the Vautilus. 

The nuclear-powered submarine brings a new weapons system into 
being. It can sink ships as before; but it can be used as a hunter- 
killer to seek out and kill other submarines. It can serve as a radar 
picket ship. It can be used as a transport-supply ship, or a tanker to 
rearm and resupply the new jet seaplanes. 
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But its greatest potential is as a launching base for long-range mis- 
siles. Ab le to approac ‘h its target at top speed, surface, fire a missile, 
submerge, and be gone, makes the nuclear-powered missile- equipped 
submarine a very potent weapon. 


OTHER NUCLEAR-POWERED VESSELS PLANNED 


[t should also be mentioned that in the 1957 shipbuilding program 
there is a nuclear-powered guided-missile cruiser, the first surface 
ship in the world to be nuclear-powered. There are also funds re- 
quested for the long-lead procurement of a nuclear reactor for a 
carriel 

JET SEAPLANE BEING DEVELOPED 


With its 40 years of experience in the seaplane field, the Navy is 
also developing the jet seaplane and a new waterborne attack system 
concept. Heretofore, seaplanes have not been offensive weapons be- 
cause their propellers necessitated a high, awkward, slow configura- 
tion, and they were not operable in heavy seas. 

With the jets mounted on the top of the wing, the jet seaplane can 
now be built to the size and performance of any land plane. 

The Seamaster, our newest seaplane, for example, will have per- 
formance characteristics equal to those of any land-based bombers of 
comparable size—high speed, excellent low- and high-altitude per- 
formance, and great range. It can carry mene weapons. 

The jet seap lane can be rearmed and refueled at sea and literally 
use the waterways of the world as its runways. With its range, its 
high speed, and its ability to operate from a multitude of locations, 
it could hit practically any target in the world. The jet seaplane, 
eventually nuclear-powered, brings another very promising weapons 
system into being. 


MARINES BEING MODERNIZED 


‘he Marine Corps is also advanced in its modern amphibious and 
air techniques. It has developed what it terms “vertical envelop- 
ment” which is the use of helicopters from carriers operating at sea 
outside minefields. 

The airplanes from the mobile airbases will blast a corridor through 

which the marines will be taken by helicopter. 

Strong points can be set up in any required depth, and the marines 
can then work back to the beach or inland. 

No longer will amphibious assaults be dependent on beaches, tides, 
traction, gradients, and the other obstacles to amphibious attack. 
For the first time, an enemy will have to defend all of his coastline, 
and defend it in depth, and that is very difficult to do. 

The Marine Corps aircraft also have a significant atomic capability, 
part of it now deployed in the Far East. They also have a deservedly 
famous close-air-support system. And of course, the Marine Corps 
tactical aircraft can be operated from our mobile airbases, as was 
witnessed in Korea. 
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ATR POWER IS NAVY'S MAJOR OFFENSIVE POWER 


I have outlined to you the policy of the Navy in developing and 
making the transition into the modern we apons and techniques. I 
have explained to you that its major offensive power is built around 
airpower. I think we can assure the public and any prospective 
enemy that it is the most powerful navy in the world; that it is an 
imaginative, bold, and progressive navy, with outstanding military 
leadership, and able to carry out any mission which may be assigned 
to it by either the President or Congress. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Syminetron. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for a fine statement. 

Now, in accordance with the policy of the committee, counsel will 
first question the Secretary for 30 minutes; and then each Senator 
will question for 15 minutes. 

Mr. Counsel, will you proceed 4 

Mr. Hammon. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


BACKGROUND AND EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you would please state for the record 
something of your background. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, Mr. Hamilton. 

Are you talking about business background ¢ 

Mr. Hamivron. Just ina general way your business background and 
in somewhat more detail your experience insofar as the Military Estab- 
lishment is concerned, 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, when I got out of World War II, I went 
into the investment business and was in that until 1937, and then I 
became—— 

Mr. Hamintron. You meant World War I, didn’t you, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary THomas. After World War I, yes; I am sorry. 

Then I went into the merchandising business as the vice president, 
later the president, of a large chain of stores that operates from Chi- 
cago west, all over the western part of the country, and I have had a 
lot of other business interests besides that, but that was my principal 
one. 

I have been the director of a good many different companies and 
had a lot of civic interests like airport commissioner and hospital and 
church work and the like. 

As far as my experience in the military, I left college at the end of 
1917 and went in World War I in naval aviation and was in that until 
theend ofthe war. Then I kept my association with the Navy through 
being in the Reserve in one way or another until 1942, March of 1942, 
when I was asked by Assistant Secretary of the Navy Artemus Gates 
as his special assistant. 

I was with him for about a year and during that time I set up the 
first Contract Negotiations Section in the Bureau of Aeronautics 
which was expanded later throughout the Navy 

Then after a year I went over a Secretary Forrestal as his special 
assistant, and there I set up the Navy’s inventory and inventory- 
control programs. 

Then I kept my contacts with the Navy between World War II, 
and coming back 3 years ago, being on a contract assignment to Sec- 
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retary of the Navy Kimball in an advisory capacity which I did quite 
a bit of. 

Then in January of 1953 I came back as the Under Secretary of 
the Navy until August of 1953, and then I became the first Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics, and was in that office 
until May of 1954 when I became the Secretary of the Navy. 

So I would say that I have had a fairly close association with the 
Navy. 

Mr. Hamuvron. Over a period of more than a decade? 

Secretary Tuomas. Over 38 years. 

Mr. Haminron. And specifically in connection with the Department 
of Defense and the Department of the Navy since about 1942, as I 
understand it. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. I had about a year as Assistant Secretary 
f Defense for Supply and Logistics. 

Mr. Hamuvron. You became Secretary of the Navy in May of 1954? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Hamimron. Now in the course of my interrogation or in the 
course of interrogation by any of the members of the committee, 
Mr. Secretary, if any questions are put to you that require answers 
that you think involve classified material, I know you won't hesitate 
to say so and those can be deferred for executive session. 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Haminron. In the course of my own interrogation, as I men- 
tioned to you before we convened this morning, I may refer to the 
testimony of some of the witnesses who have appeared, and if you 
don’t have copies of that testimony with you and would care to have 
a look at it, I would be glad to furnish it for you. 

Secretary Tuomas. Thank you. 


FORCE LEVELS REVIEWED IN 1953 


Mr. Haminron. The committee has received testimony from Ad- 
miral Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, in substance to the effect that, 
at the time of the so-called New Look in 1953, the general constitution 
of the Navy’s force level was established in the sense of the number and 
kinds of ships that constitute the fleet. 

Is that in accord with your own understanding ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes, with my understanding. 

That is correct. I would like to hear the first of that again now 
to be sure. 

Mr. Hamivron. I think the impression that Admiral Burke’s testi- 
mony conveyed in that regard was that in 1953 the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff made a general review of force levels in each of the three 
services ¢ 

Secretary THomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Which has come to be known as the New Look. 
And that, in respect of the Navy’s force levels, the Joint Chiefs rec- 
ommended, and the recommendation was adopted, for a Navy con- 
stituted of a certain number of ships in certain types and categories? 


Secretary Tuomas. In general that is correct and we follow pretty 
much that pattern. 
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Mr. Hamirron. And that subsequently, while there has been modern- 
ization in the sense that you might substitute a larger, more powerful 
carrier for a smaller and less powerful carrier, the number and the 
cabaantee of ships in the combat fleet have remained pretty much the 


same / 


NUMBER AND CATEGORIES OF SHIPS UNCHANGED SINCE 1953 


Secretary Tuomas. Generally pretty much the same. 

The only difference is that in making the transition to the modern 
weapons, for instance, like steam to nuclear power, guns to missiles, 
guns to atomic weapons and subsonic to supersonic speed, they are 
becoming much more effective. 

The same number of units are much more effective than they would 
have been say 3 years ago. 

Mr. Hamitron. Yes. I think his testimony was, for example, that 
the New Look contemplated 15 attack carriers? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Haminton. And at the present time the Navy has 15 attack 
carriers 4 

Secretary Tuomas. We have 15 and 5 in reserve, 15 on active. duty 
and 5 in reserve, that is correct. 

Mr. Hamutron. An the testimony that I am quoting has been 
cleared for release by Admiral Davis, who is the Department of 
Defense censor of our pre Ce ecdlings. 

And I believe Admiral Burke's testimony was that. with respect to 
antisubmarine carriers, the force in the “New Look” review was nine 
carriers and that that was still the number, is that correct 4 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, as I remember, 10. 

Mr. Haminron. Well, 10. 

Secretary Tuomas. CVS’s and there are five— 

Mr. Hamitron. Ten in the 1955 review and ten at the present time? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 


IN LAST 10 YEARS, SOVIETS OUTPRODUCED REST OF WORLD IN CRUISERS, 
DESTROYERS, AND SUBMARINES 


Mr. Hamivron. Turning now to Russian strength, Admiral Burke 
told us the Russians had built more ships since the end of World War 
[1 than all the rest of the world put together in the category of cruisers 
and destroyers. 

Is that in accord with your understanding ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, that is right. I think that is an accurate 
statement. Of course when you compare them with ours, you have 
to take into consideration our reserve fleet of which we have got a lot 
of cruisers. 

Mr. Hamiutron. Yes, I am not suggesting that the Russian surface 
fleet is as large as ours. 

Secretary THomas. No, you could not compare it with ours if you 
take all of ours. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Then he also said that commencing about 1952 
when the Russians got a good design for a submarine, they went, into 


the construction of submarines in a very substantial way, is that cor- 
rect ? 
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Secretary THomas. Yes, they have. 

Mr. Hamivron. And I believe he told us, and this has been cleared, 
that we estimate at the present time the Russians have a fleet of ap- 
proximately 400 submarines? 

Secretary Tomas. Well, that figure has been used pretty generally, 
yes. 

Mr. Haminron. And is that substantially more than we have? 


DO NOT MATCH SOVIETS SUBMARINE FOR SUBMARINE 


Secretary Tuomas. Yes, but they have an entirely different require- 
ment. We would never tr y to meet the Russians submarine for sub- 
marine. We would have no point in the world of doing that. They 
have an entirely different use for their fleet and an entirely different 
type of fleet. 

We have 111 submarines on active duty and we have 86 in reserve, 
so we have roughly 200 submarines, but to compare the submarines 
for submarines with the Russians there would be no point in the 
world for us in doing that. 

Senator Symrneton. Would the counsel yield for a point of clari- 
fication / 

Mr. Secretary, about 6 months ago both you and the Chief of Naval 
Operations stated, I believe, that the Russians have over 400 subma- 
rines. 


SOVIETS INCREASING THEIR LEAD IN NUMBERS OF SUBMARINES 


Now that figure has sort of stayed there, but we have some figures 
about their heavy submarine production. 

Some time you will change that figure, won’t you, the figure of over 
100, or do you intend to classify, say, when you get to “over 500”? 

Secretary THomas. I think I have used the term “about.” I have 
never said over 400, I don’t think. I said “about.” 

Senator Symineton. The Chief of Naval Operations said 

Secretary Tuomas. I think I have said over 400, 

Senator Symincron. You have said over 400, or about 400, for 
around 6 months. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that is right. 

Senator Syminoton. Is the idea they have stopped building sub- 
marines ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. I would not think so. 

Senator Symineron. They are building them pretty heavily, aren’t 
they ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I am sure they are building submarines but, as 
I say, they have an entirely different purpose for submarines than we 
have. 

Senator Symineron. I am not talking about that; rather, the num- 
ber. We have been saying that for a long time. I wondered when 
that figure was going to change; or if you had decided to classify their 
production. 

Secretary THomas. I thought we had given you that in executive 
session. If not, we will give you all the information we have. I think 
you have that. 
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Senator Symineron. I know that, but I wonder if you are going 
to change the unclassified information so that the American public 
would know something about Communist progress in submarines be 


] would 


yond the figure that has been used for 6 months. 


That was my point. 
Secretary THomas. Well, it is still an ap proximate figure 
producing submarines at a very 


cuess it hi ad not ch: anged too much in that time. 
The Russians are g 


Mr. HamintTon. 
substantial rate. 

Secretary THomas. I don’t think there is any question that they are 
IMPROVING QUALITY; NO INCREASE IN QUANTITY 


Mr. Secretary, to say that the 


NAVY 
to which you have acdverted 


UNITED STATES 
Mr. Hamittron. Would it be fair 
growth and the strength of the Navy, 


in various aspects of your statement, then is “primarily,” “exclusively, 
is distinguished from 


or whatever adverb you wish to apply, a growth in the modernization 


of the units that have been in the fleet since 1953 
in increase in the number of ships and aircraft ? 


Secretary Tuomas. Well, the number stayed pretty much the same, 
bat old ships have been phased out and the new ships have been phased 


, hew types of all kinds, destroyers, frigates. 
There has been a change in quality, would you s 


"Nite: HaAMILTon. 
rather than quantity ¢ 

Secretary THomas. That is right. The quantity has stayed pretty 
much the same under our program. 

Again I say the same quantity with the new type of ships and their 
power, of course, their effectiveness, would give you an entirely dif- 
ferent capability. 
SOVIET NAVAL CAPABILITY INCREASING 

Mr. Hamutron. Would you say that the capability of the Russians 
in the field of attac king our fleet or defending against it has been 
growing during this per ‘iod since 1953 

Are you talking about from a submarine stand 


Secretary THOMAs. 
point now ?¢ 
From an overall standpoint 
, yes. I think it is generally 


Mr. Hamiron. | 
Secretary THomas. I would think so 
known the Russians have been building up a fleet, mostly a submarine 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


AND 


fleet, but they have been building a flee 
ATOMIC 


DOES NOT KNOW IF SOVIETS INCREASING 
Mr. Hamitron. Presumably it would be fair to assume, would it 
not, that their stores of atomic and thermonuclear weapons are sub- 
stantially larger now than they would have been in 1953? 


I would not know about that. 
In addition to the increase in the number of their 


Secretary THomas. 
Mr. Haminron. 
submarines, haven’t they 


naval aircraft ¢ 


constructed a fairly substantial number of 
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SOVIET BUILDING NAVAL AIRCRAFT ; HAVE ABOUT 8.000 


Secretary Tuomas. Yes. Their fleet of naval aircraft is around 
3,000. That figure is generally known, I think. They have had that 
for some time. They have not changed it very much. 

Mr. Hamivron. And as I recall your statement, you mentioned that 
a carrier of the Forrestal type was capable of handling, so to speak, 
about 100 aircraft ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, it could handle more than that of a certain 
type, but a balanced group on board would be around a hundred 
aircraft. 

That would be a balance of heavy attack, light attack, fighters. 


ATTACK CARRIERS HAVE LESS THAN 1,500 AIRCRAFT OF VARLOUS TYPES 


Mr. Hamiuron. So if we had the 15 attack carriers, and I suppose 
they are not all of the Forrestal type- 

Secretary THo As. No. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Their capacity, as far as handling aircraft is con 
cerned, would be somewhat less than 1,500? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, somewhat less. Still a very effective 

capability through. 

Mr. Hamiuron. I certainly have no interest in trying to suggest that 
it is not. 

Secretary THomas. Yes, the Forrestal is the largest. 

Mr. Hamuron. The Forrestal is the largest ? 

Is the information classified as to how many carriers of the Forrestal 
type we now have in the fleet ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No,that isnot. There is nothing classified about 
that. 

We have five for which the money has been appropriated, and the 
Forrestal has been commissioned, the Saratoga has been ¢ ommissioned, 
and the other three in the building process, and the sixth one is in the 
1957 program. 





HAVE TWO OF LARGEST CARRIER TYPE—PLAN FOUR MORE 


Mr. Hamiuron. To recapitulate, already two in the fleet now, are 
there, sir? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right, there are two commissioned. 

Mr. Hamirron. And you anticipate getting four more? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, four more would be covered through the 
1957 budget. 

Mr. Haminron. Does that mean that the four would be placed 
operation in the year 1957 ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, they come about a year apart. 

Mr. Hamiton. So roughly between now and 1960 or thereabouts 
we could anticipate having six in the fleet? 

Secretary Tuomas. Just of the Forrestal type, but then of course 
you have got the other types, you have got the J/idways, the Han- 
cocks 
Mr. Hasmmron. This may be an oversimplification. 
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If it is I certainly wish you would point it out, but if the total 
carrier fleet were in a position to engage, it would have a capacity of 
1,500 aircraft, is that about right? 

Secretary Tuomas. Something less than 1,500. 

Mr. Hamiurron. Something less than 1,500? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, but when you get 1,500 modern aircraft on 
15 mobile airbases that you can take any place in the world, that is 
a terrific striking force, terrific. 


PART OF CARRIER FORCES DEPLOYED IN FORWARD AREAS 


Mr. Hamizron. As a matter of fact, at the present time it is not 
the policy of the Navy, is it, to keep deployed in forward areas the 
whole of the fleet? 

Secretary THomas. Not in forward areas, not all of it. 

We have the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean, the 7th Fleet in the 
Pacific. The others are available for deployment. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Would the answer to this question involve classified 
material, Mr. Secretary ? 

The committee has been told that there is a policy of the Navy with 
respect to what percentage of the fleet is deployed at any given time 
in the Far East and in Europe. . 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I have never heard of it on the basis of a 
percentage. 

Mr. Hamaron. The number of carriers now in the Mediterranean 
and in the Far East, is that classified information ? 

Secretary Tuomas. We have never announced our forces. 

I would rather do that in executive session because we have been 
pretty careful not to say what the composition of our forces were. 

Mr. Hamizron. Now I would like, in the time that remains, to turn 
to your prepared statement, Mr. Secretary, and ask you some questions 
about that. 

On page 4 after referring to NATO, the Rio Pact and the SEATO 
and ANZUS arrangements, you have a sentence that says: 


These agreements say that an attack on any of these countries will be consid- 
ered as an attack upon us. 


QUESTION OF UNITED STATES COMMITMENTS 


Does that mean that if the Russians or any of their satellites were to 
make an attack upon any of these countries, that we would then be 
immediately engaged in a general war, in the sense that SAC would 
be dispatched against Russian targets? 

Secretary Tuomas. We are committed to give them assistance. 

Mr. Haminton. We are committed to give them assistance? 

Secretary THomas. I would like for you to refer, I think you had 
better refer to the agreements to be specific. 

Mr. Hamivton. That is why I raised the question, because it was my 
understanding the extent of our country’s obligations varied some- 
what. 

Secretary THomas. It does vary somewhat, that is correct. 

Mr. Hamiuron. So to say an attack on any of these countries would 
be considered as an attack on us—— 

Secretary THomas. I think while the agreements vary in different 
ways I think you will find that statement is correct. 
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Mr. Hamivron. Then if that were the case, does that mean an attack 
upon any of these countries would mean we were immediately involved } 
in a weneral war / : 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think if you take our agreement with 
Nationalist China, it is a pretty clear-cut agreement. Our agreement 
with the Philippines is a pretty clear-cut agreement. I would say 
basically the answer is 

Mr. Hamuron. So that that would mean SAC would be imme- 
diately dispatched to attack Russia / 

Secretary THomas. It would certainly be involved. 

L would not want to answer that last question because I could not 
answer it. 

Mr. Hamiiron. | just wondered whether you desired at all to qualify 
the sentence. 

Secretary THomas. Only the qualifications that there are degrees of 
assistance, depending upon the individual agreements. 

Mr. Hamiron. That was my understanding. 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be well for counsel 
to make it plain to seek out the jurisdiction of the Secretary. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Oh, yes. I do not want the record to suggest that 
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my question implied you had jurisdiction over the Strategic Air ; 
Command. 
Senator Ervin suggested I make that clear. That operates under 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Secretary Tuomas. Nor do I have control over what sort of assist- 
ance we might give in the matter. I would like to have that included. 
Mr. Hamiuron. Thank you, Senator. 
Now on page 5, in talking about how you meet the threat, am I 


right in the impression I get that you are talking there about a threat 
of general war / 

Secretary THomas. Which paragraph ? 

Mr. Haminron. Page 5, the last paragraph that begins at the bot- 
tom of the page. 

Secretary Tuomas. Relative to submarines / 
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SUBMARINE THREAT 


Mr. Hammon. Yes; you say “Now how do we meet this threat? 
First of all, we are developing many new naval concepts of con- 
trolling the hostile submarine.” 

Secretary THomas. We are talking about the submarine threat. 

Mr. Haminron. Yes, sir; but am I right in the impression I have 
that you mean the submarine threat as connected with a general war? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Hamimron. That was what I meant. You then go on to say 

Secretary Tuomas. In case of any kind of a war, loc: alized or gener ral. 

Mr. Hamiuron. That brings me to the question, that is why I 
raised the question, the next sentence of the paragraph says: 






We plan to destroy the submarine in its furthermost hideaways, where it is 
built. 

Well, now, the Russian submarines I would suppose are mainly built 
in Russia, are they not, Mr. Secretary ‘ 
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Secretary Tuomas. I would think mainly; yes. 
Mr. Hamiiron. Then we would attack the places where the Rus- 
sian submarines were built only if we were involved in a general 
war; would that be the case ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. I would think that would be right; yes. You 
might have local wars where you certainly would not. 

Mr. Hamiunron. Yousaid: 

Where it is built, where it bases, where it trains as well as its pathways to 
open water and high seas. 

Did you, by the order in which you put those objectives, mean to 
indicate that that would be the order in which the Nav y would endeavor 
to dothat? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, It was not necessarily the purpose of put- 
ting it in order but these are just the different areas of threats that 
you would have. 

Mr. Hamirron. As a matter of fact, the order in time, if there were 
an order of those phases, would be largely the reverse of that, wouldn’t 
it ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Which one isthat? 

Mr. Hamintron. The last sentence on page 5 which reads: 

We plan to destroy the submarine in its furthermost hideaways, where it is 
built, where it bases, where it trains as well as its pathways to open water on 
the high seas. 

Secretary THomas. I would say they are all part of a general pattern. 
They are all very important. 

Mr. Hamiron. But would it be correct to say from the standpoint 
of time in the event of a general war, the Navy would move, so to 
speak, across the water and toward the enemy’s land, so that it would 
be natural to suppose that it would enc ounter submarines in the seas 
before it launched its attack against the sub pens and the training 
places and supply places? 

Secretary Tuomas. I am sure they would try to attack us on the 
open seas, I am sure of that. I think we stated that before where we 
said they would try to attack. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Yes, that was my impression. 

I just wanted to get the record clear on that. 

Now then on page 6 you say: 

We have recently developed and have on hand an antisubmarine weapon which 
will revolutionize antisubmarine warfare. 

I take it that is a matter that you desire to speak to in closed 
session ? 

Secretary THomas. We would be glad to advise you of it in closed 
session. It would have to be in that. 

Mr. Hamirton. On page 7, the third paragraph on that page, the 
last sentence says: 

With the new ships, aircraft and missiles just now coming into the Fleet, the 
Navy will be even more powerful. 


MISSILES BEING INTRODUCED 


Now are those missiles primarily surface-to-air missiles ? 

Secretary Tuomas. They are all kinds, surface-to-air, air-to-air, 
surface-to-surface, and air-to-surface. 
They are all types. 
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Mr. Hamitron. You don’t intend, do you, to give the impression 

that the Navy has now Aq operation a surface-to-air ballistic missile? 
Secretary Tuomas. No, I don’t think you could read that into it. 

Mr. Hamuitron,. Is it a surface-to-surface ballistic missile ? 

Secretary THomas. I don’t think it says anything about a ballistic 
missile. 

Mr. Hamiiton. No, I don’t think it does. 

I wanted to make clear what your intentions were. 

Secretary Tuomas. I do think we have covered in here where we 
have gone out of the research and development stage into the produc- 
tion stage in many advanced missiles and they are in the fleet. 

As I say, we have surface-to-air, air-to-air, surface-to-surface, and 
air-to-surface. 

Mr. Hamitton. Missiles? 

Secretary THomas. Missiles. 


QUESTION OF ENEMY AIRCRAFT IN INCHON LANDING 


Mr. Hamitron. Now the last sentence on that page in your state- 
ment is: 

You will remember the decisive Inchon landing and the many occasions of 
support by our naval task force and the more than 300,000 sorties flown by naval 
and marine aircraft over Korea. 

Were those sorties flown in the face of any enemy opposition in 
terms of submarines? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, submarines, you mean your carriers? 

Mr. Hamuuron. Yes, sir, Did the North Koreans make any attack 
by submarine on our carrier fleet ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I would rather speak to that in closed 
session. 

Mr. Hamitron. Sir? 

Secretary THomas. I would rather speak to that in closed session. 

Mr. Hamiiron. I am a little puzzled, because they must have 
known what they did. 

Secretary Tuomas. Pardon me? 

Mr. Haminron. I say I am a little puzzled as to the security aspect 
of it, because presumably the North Koreans—— 

Secretary Tuomas. I will put it another way. 

None of our carriers were damaged by submarines in that area 

Mr. Hasson, Were any attac ks made upon our carriers or our 
other surface naval aircraft by enemy aircraft? 

I am talking about Inchon, Admiral Russell. 

My question was whether, in the course of those operations out there, 
any attack was made upon our aircraft carriers or other surface vessels 
by enemy aircraft. 

Admiral Russetz. I have been sworn before, Mr. Chairman. I 
believe we shot down two MIG’s in the vicinity of the carriers and 
that is the total score. 

The enemy air opposition, as you know, against the strikes them- 
selves was rather light, but the antiaircraft fire was very intense. 
Apparently all our losses were antiaircraft fire. 

Mr. Hamiuron. I was talking about whether or not there was any 
substantial attack made upon our fleet by enemy aircraft. 
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NEITHER ENEMY AIRCRAFT NOR SUBMARINES A PROBLEM AT INCHON 


Admiral Russetz. There was not. 

Secretary THomas. As one of the reasons would be of course they 
had very heavy cover all the time. Any such attack would have been 
very costly. 

Senator SymincTon. For clarification, Mr. Secretary; why can you 
tell us about whether or not there were any attacks by planes, but 
can’t tell us whether or not there were any attacks by submarines? 

Secretary THomas. As far as I know, there were no direct attacks 
by submarines. I will say that. 

Senator Symineron. Would you want to confirm that with Admiral 
Russell ¢ 

Admiral Grirrin. I know of none. 

Secretary THomas. Both these officers were out there. 

Mr. Hamunron. Mr. Secretary, would you anticipate that in event 
of an all-out war the carrier forces of our fleet would be attacked by 
enemy submarines and by enemy aircraft? 

Secretary Tuomas. I would think so. 

Mr. Hamaitron. So to that extent, the situation might be different 
from that which prevailed in the Inchon situation ? 


“VERY DIFFICULT” FOR SUBMARINES TO ATTACK CARRIERS 


Secretary Tuomas. There might be, but as I point out here the speed 
of your carriers is such that they make a submarine attack very, very 
difficult. Any submariner will tell you that. 

When you get any target moving at anything like that speed, it is 
a very difficult submarine target. 

Mr. T1antmron. You mean the 40-knot speed ? 

Secretary Tiromas. Well, anything over 20 knots. 

Mr. Hamuron. Anything over 20 knots? 

Secretary Trromas. Yes. 

Mr. Hamuuron. I believe you mentioned in the course of your state- 
ment that the aircraft carriers had a speed of 40 knots. 

Secretary Tuomas. I said approximately 40 miles. 

Mr. Hamiiron. Forty miles, I am sorry. 


SPEED OF CARRIER TASK FORCI 


Would that be true as far as the whole of a carrier task force is 
concerned, that it could move at the speed of 40 miles? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. It would depend, of course ; you can tailor- 
make your task forces of different kinds. 

You can have very effective task forces that would have speeds up 

right around that. 

Mr. Hamunron. Task forces of the kind that you would use in the 
event of a general war? 

Sec retary Tuomas. It would depend on where you take them. One 
of the advantages of a task force 1s you can tailor it to any particular 
mission. You can tailor it to one type of mission where you might 

take slower ships along with you, you can tailor it to another type 
where you would take only the fast ships. 

You can tailor it to any sort of an operation. 
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Mr. Hamuron. What I had in mind was whether a carrier task force 
tailored to perform a mission of attacking an enemy’s mainland, or 
enemy land-held territory, would have a “speed capability of about 
{0 miles an hour. 

Secretary THomas. Yes, you could build them up because all your 
modern support vessels are all fast. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Counsel, I think your time is up. 

Mr. Hamirron. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. Secretary Thomas, this is a very fine statement. 
I think you have some fine objectives here that you are working for, 
namely, the conversion of your fleet from oil to atomic propulsion. 
You have also mentioned your missile program. 

You have discussed the need for new aircraft. 

But one of the things that I have discovered up here on the Hill 
is that all this costs money. Could you tell the committee how much 
additional it is going to cost, for instance, next year, to meet the objec- 
tives that you ive indicated in your statement. 

If you are going to convert the N: avy from oil to atoms it is going 
torunintoa lot of money, isn tit? 

Do you anticipate that the budget is going up ? 


RATE OF CONVERSION TO ATOMIC SUBMARINES 


Secretary THomas. Well, your conversion for instance from steam 
to nuclear power, you can only do it so fast at this time because you 
are limited to your materials and there is a certain limitation on that. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I don’t quite agree with you. 

I happen to be one who a year ago insisted that the Navy wake up 
and push up 

Secretary THomas. Senator, the Navy has been awake. My good- 
ness, we have been in the missile field, we have been in the atomic field. 

Senator Jackson. Wait a minute until I finish the question. 

1 am talking about nuclear propulsion. I know a little about this, 
Mr. Thomas. 

Senator Symrncron. Let the record show at this point that Senator 
Jackson is chairman of the Military Applications Subcommittee of 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee. 


EFFECT OF BUDGETARY LEAD TIME 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Thomas, a year ago we asked Admiral Car- 
ney to come up before the sube iemiten to find out why you were 
still asking for conventional submarines. It finally developed that 
the budget had been made up better than a year before and at that 
time the results of the trial runs of the Nautilus were not known. 
Admiral Carney was very good at that time to immediately announce 
that it was a mistake, that in light of the tests we ought to drop at 
least one of the conventional subs and add a nuclear submarine. 

I believe we are now in the position where we can turn out a lot more 
nuclear submarines. It is a question of dollars, isn’t it? 
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NO MONEY SHORTAGE FOR NUCLEAR PROPULSION 


Secretary Titomas. No, it is not a questions of dollars. 

Senator Jackson. You have no problem with the Bureau of the 
Budget on additional funds for nuclear propulsion ¢ 

Secretary Thomas. No. We have had no— 

Senator JAcKson. Just let me finish. 

No problem with the Secretary of Defense? 

Secretary Tomas. No, not on the development of our nuclear 
development we have not had. 

Senator Jackson. Do you give the Chief of Naval Operations a 
guide line on how much money he can spend for new ships? 

Secretary Tomas. No, never have. 

Senator Jackson. He is free to ask for any amount? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Well, that is encouraging 

Secretary THomas. W hen the program objec tives come in, they are 
exactly what they think they need and they have never been given a 
dollar figure either by the Secretary of the Navy or by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Senator Jackson. But you are now saying here under oath that 
the people within the Department of the N: avy can get all, and have 
been able to get all, they asked for for nuclear propulsion? 

Secretary Tuomas. As far as I know, every request that we have 
made for nuclear-powered ship, nuclear propulsion, has been granted, 
I] say that under oath as far as I know. 

Senator Jackson. You mean that you have made. But I am talking 
about the men in uniform in the Navy. 

Have they been granted everything they have asked for? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think the answer generally to that—I mean 
Admiral Burke for instance and I—— 

Senator Jackson. I am not saying that necessarily they should—— 

Secretary Tromas. We have ‘worked out our program. We have 
been in full agreement. The military has developed these programs. 
I have not developed the military programs. 

Senator Jackson. But they have been granted everything they have 
asked for ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I won’t say everything, but I would say 
basically—— 

Senator Jackson. I am talking about nuclear propulsion. 

Secretary Tuomas. As far as I know they have been. 


NO SHORTAGE OF FUNDS FOR AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Senator Jackson. Let’s get around to aircraft procurement. The 
Bureau of Aeronautics, or whatever branch within the Department 
of the Navy makes the requirements, has it been given everything it 
has asked for ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think basically. 

We have a program of so many planes per year that goes into our 
program. It isa well-defined, well-fixed program, and we have gotten 
the money each year for those airplanes to build into that program. 

Senator Jackson. I take it then that after the Chief of Naval 
Oper ations submits the budget to you, and you submit it to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, that you apparently have not been cut ? 
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Secretary Thomas. You mean by the Secretary of Defense? 
Senator Jackson. Yes. 


Secretary Tuomas. I have never heard that. 
Senator Jackson. I have never implied that. I am just wonder- 
ing. I am going through item by item. If you are getting all the 


funds initially then it must follow logically that there was no cut up 
above. 


MONEY REQUESTS ALWAYS CUT 


Secretary Tomas. There has always been a cut. I have been 
associated as I said before with the Navy for 38 years and the mili- 
tary, and I have never known historic ally—— 

Senator Jackson. We don’t need to go into that. 

I understand the process, but we are getting an unusual situation; 
apparently the Navy does not need any help ‘from Congress because 
they get all the funds they need. 

Now on nuclear propulsion you get all you need. 

That is what I understand. 

Secretary Triomas. I have not said that. You asked a specific 
question on nuclear propulsion, and as far as I know, we have been 
granted every request we have made for nuclear propulsion. 

Senator Jackson. On aircraft. I will proceed item by item, then 
we will get the total. 

Secretary Tuomas. On aircraft we have had a program of so many 
per year and we have been authorized the funds for that. 

Senator Jackson. What do you mean by that statement, “We have 
had a program” é 

Is this what the people in the Bureau of Aeronautics want ? 


NAVY GETS ENOUGH MONEY FOR ITS PROGRAM 


Secretary THomas. It fits into their program, so many airplanes per 
year, which follows out the guidelines. 
~ Senator Jackson. That is all they feel they need to carry out their 
mission ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Here is the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
over here. We have so many airplanes per year, and we had a lag, 
as Senator Symington knows, for a while where we had to reprogram, 
and we had money carried over 1 year where we had a lesser amount, 
but we are still bringing into our program the required number eac h 
year, and there has not been a money limitation on that. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, the only purpose of these ques- 
tions is to try to get the facts. 

You know Congress has the responsibility of determining force 
levels. Even though funds are sometimes impounded, under the 
Constitution it is quite clear that the responsibility to provide for 
the common defense and to support an Army and a Navy are written 
into the Constitution. 

The President does not provide it, the Secretary of Defense nor the 
Secretary of the Navy. We are supposed to do it, so I am asking 
these questions in order to get the information on which to try to 
make recommendations and to make a decision. 

Now on nuclear propulsion you say there is no question. 

Everything that they have asked for in the way of new nuclear- 
propelled ships, you have been able to get? 
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Secretary THomas. As far as I know. 

Senator Jackson. What is your statement on aircraft? 

Secretary THomas. Well, if you put it on a basis of airplane for 
air pl: ine I cannot say they have gotten every airplane. 

Senator Jackson. Well, in general. 

Secretary THomas. But they have gotten their program. 

Senator Jackson. Is it their program or is it the result of some 
guideline given above? 

Don’t you get an overall figure on how much you can have for 
the Navy ? 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE NEVER SUGGESTS BUDGET FIGURE TO NAVY 


Secretary THomas. Not an overall, never have had an overall figure. 

Senator Jackson. The Secretary of Defense never indicates to you 
ihat you keep your budget at a certain amount? 

Secretary THomas. Never has once. 

Senator Jackson. Never has once? 

Secretary Tuomas. Never in the process of the budget-making 
operation—— 

Never has given us a figure that we have to stay with. 

Senator Jackson. Do you know whether that is true in the other 
services ¢ 

Secretary THomas. I don’t know. 

Senator Jackson. They never make a suggestion ? 

Secretary THomas. No. We have gone up with our requirements, 
our program objectives and our requirements, and they have been 
evaluated and we have never had a figure suggested or put to us by 
the Secretary of Defense. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE CUTS NAVY REQUEST EVERY YEAR 


Now the budget-making process is no different now, I mean the im- 
pression seems to be that for the first time these are adjusted and cut 
down. Well, that is not right. 

I mean as far as I know historically it has always been the case 
that your budgets are made up, are developed by the bureaus and 
the offices. 

They come up to my office. They are evaluated. They are worked 
over on the advice—and I have the counsel of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

They are developed, worked out, they go to the Defense Depart 
ment and they are reevaluated, put together, the whole package and 
adjusted and that has happened for years. 

Senator Jackson. Have there been any cuts from the oe that 
you submitted to the Secretary of Defense—has he cut the budgets? 

Secretary Tuomas. Always has historically. If you go back to 
1951, 1952, the Secretary of Defense cut the budgets 41 percent one 
year, 31 the next, and 33 the next. 


YET NAVY GETS EVERYTHING IT ASKS FOR 


Senator Jackson. I am aware of that, but I started out with the 
impression you are getting everything you asked for. 
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Secretary Tuomas. I think basically that is right. 

Senator Jackson. Well, logically, Mr. Secretary, you could not 
if they turn around and cut you. 

Secretary THomas. Oh, yes. 

Senator JacKson. At the Secretary of Defense level ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Oh, yes, I think you could, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. Let me ask you this question. 

You mean to say that that is true even though your various bureau 
chiefs did not get everything they asked for ? 

Secretary THomas. poses, no, but you could not run the military 


I don’t think if you gave every individual office and department 
everything they asked ie 


I don’t think you could ever operate the military. 

Senator Jackson. That is why I am kind of surprised by these 
statements, because you said they got everything they asked for 
on nuclear propulsion and as far as aircraft procurement 

Secretary THomas. They have gotten the aircraft program. 


GUIDELINES LIMIT WHAT NAVY CAN REQUEST 


Senator Jackson. There has been no previous limitation laid 
down on what they could ask for? 

Secretary Tuomas. Except what comes downward on your guide- 
lines by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Jackson. What about those guidelines ? 

Secretary Tuomas. The guidelines come down from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, your personnel figures, and we work under those. 

Senator Jackson. I understood you did not have any guidelines. 

Secretary Tromas. Oh, no, the guidelines come down. 

Senator Jackson. Monetary guidelines? 

Secretary THomas. No, no; not monetary guidelines. 

Senator Jackson. Just personnel guidelines ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Personnel and other factors; not money. 

Senator Symrncron. Senator, I am afraid we can give you only 
one more question. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I have a lot of them. I will ask one more. 

Are you getting all that you have asked for on missiles ? 

Secretary THom. is. Three years ago we got for missiles $126 million, 
last year we got $238 million, this year we got $353 million for missiles. 

Senator oe And on each of those items what did you ask for? 


NAVY HAS “GOOD MISSILE PROGRAM” 


Secretary Tuomas. I have forgotten what we asked for, but it is a 
good missile program. 

Senator Jackson. You see I am just trying to get the general pic- 
ture. Of course as a layman, Mr. Secretary, “what I am interested in 
is not necessarily the views of the top civilians of the Department but 
the views and judgments of the professional leaders. Unless I know 
what their requests are, how can I find out what they feel to be the 
military requirements ? 

Senator Symrneton. Senator Duff? Do you want to answer that 
last question, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Tomas. I would like to answer that question. 


elise 
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For instance, in the Navy we have 20 different budgets. Now if 
every one of those came into use and the same applied to all the other 
military services, there would not be enough materiel, men, or money 
to do it. 


HISTORICALLY, NAVY BUDGET REQUESTS ALWAYS CUT 


Historically, they have all been evaluated and adjusted. They are 
no different today 

Senator Jackson. We evaluate them, too. 

Secretary THomas. You cut them after we cut them. 

Senator JAcKson. Or we raise them, like yesterday. 

Secretary Tuomas. Ordinarily after we make the adjustments. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Duff ? 

Senator Durr. I think for the purposes of the record the Secretary 
ought to be given the opportunity to clarify where he was interrupted 
awhile ago trying to explain about the fact these have always been 
cut, during his experience in the Navy. 

Will you just take a moment to clarify that situation ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, you can go back to 1951 and I can give 
you this exact figure later, but the budgets that went from the Navy 
to the Department of Defense were cut 41 percent, 33 percent, 31 per- 
cent, 16 percent, 17 percent, 15 percent. 

You can go back beyond there and they have always been cut about 
the same. 

Senator Jackson. That is what I thought. 

Secretary THomas. And then the Congress cuts it even further than 
that. 

Senator Durr. I wanted that clarified because it was not clear at 
the time that you left off I thought. 

Now you have described in your statement, sir, some guided mis- 
siles that are already operational, and of course I don’t want to enter 
into a classified matter, but I would like to ask you the general question 
of whether or not there are other missile developments that are well 


advanced in addition to the ones that you have described particularly 
in this paper. 





NAVY “FAR AHEAD” IN MISSILES 


Secretary Tuomas. Senator, there are developments in both the sur- 
face-to-air, the air-to-air, the surface-to-surface and the air-to-surface. 

There are developments in all those fields, further developments. 
They are either improvements or further developments, but I would 
like to state again that the Navy in my opinion has a very advanced 
missile program. 

Senator Durr. And in your judgment how does our progress in the 
guided missile field compare with your understanding of intelligence 
of what the Communists have done in the same field ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, I cannot answer that too much. 

I can just say that my belief is, and I will speak for the Navy par- 
ticularly, that the Navy is far ahead of anybody else in the missile 
field, certainly any other navy in the world. 


76922—56—pt. 18——_6 
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NAVY HAS “TREMENDOUS CAPABILITY” FOR AIR ATTACK 


Senator Durr. It is my understanding from your testimony that, 
with the planes that you have assigned to the carriers on the fleet, 
in your judgment you could deliver an attack by air with heavy yield 
weapons to most any target that you would choose ? 

Secretary THomas. Senator, I think the record will show that. I 
think as I said in this statement, the new technologies have really revo- 
lutionized the capability of the Navy, and I only cited what those 

capabilities are if they were needed. 

{ again want to make it clear that we have never at any time tried 
to preempt any of the missions of the Air Force. 

Senator Durr. No, sir; I was not trying to confuse you. I was 
merely trying to develop your capabilities ‘should it be nec cessary to 
use them. 

Secretary THomas. It is a very tremendous capability. 

Senator Durr. That is all I wanted to ask at the moment, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator SymMincTron. Senator Ervin ? 


. 


QUESTION OF A “SINKABLE” TARGET 

Senator Ervin. The mobile airbase in the form of a carrier is 
sinkable; isn’t it? 

Secretary THomas. Well, any target is sinkable; yes, sir. 

I think it is the hardest of all airbase targets to sink but any target 
under the right circumstances, of course, 1s sinkable. 

Senator Ervin. That is right; and, of course, when it is sunk it is 
gone. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, any base that is knocked out is knocked 
out. 

Senator Ervin. Yes. 

GUIDELINES 


enator Jackson asked you whether you got money guidelines 
to go by and your answer is that you did not have a mone y guideline 
but you had a guideline of so many men for the budget period or so 
many ships or so many weapons; Is that not correct ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Specific guidelines principally on personnel 
come down from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Ervin. And of course those guidelines, instead of being 

slated from money into things, are translated from things into 
money ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Eventually they have to be. 

Senator Ervry. Yes; and you say the Defense Department always 
reduces the amount of the requests from the Navy? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, all of the services do. 

That record you can get. That is a very clear record and I think 
it will show every year that the original ‘submits from the services 
when they go down to the Defense Department have been adjusted. 

Senator Ervin. That is all. 
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FISCAL YEAR 1957, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS REQUESTED 


$12.8 BILLION 


Senator Symincron. Mr. Secretary, pursuing that line of ques- 
tioning a minute, as I understand it, the Chief of Naval Operations 
requested $12,8: +4 million from you ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. How much, Senator? 

Senator SyMINGTON. $12,834 million. 

Secretary ‘Tuomas. I think it was less than that. I think it was 
$12,327 million. 

Senator SymMineron. I am talking about the fiscal 1957 now, and 
believe these figures are right. 

Secretary Tuomas. I have the figure $12,32 
not the ones that went down to the—— 

Senator SymMineton. Let me repeat my question. 

The Chief of Naval Operations submitted to you as Secretary 
$12,834 million; right ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 


‘ million. Those were 


FISCAL YEAR 1957, SECRETARY OF NAVY CUT $575 MILLION 


Senator SyMINGTON. And you reduced that figure in your office to 
$12,259 million, or a cut of $575 million? 

Secretary THomas. That was the figure that went down to the 
Secretary of Defense office. 

Senator Symrneron. Right. 

Now if your answers to Senator Jackson are right, how can you 
cut $575 million out, and still feel you have not cut anything out 
along the lines he questioned ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, for the same reason I answered before. 

Your original submits that come in, they are all the maximum 
submits, and you alw: ays take them and adjust them. You have over- 
laps in many areas. You have some things that are infeasible in 
others and it is an adjustment of a program which is very normal. 

It has never been any different in the military 


QUESTION OF BUDGET “PADDING” OR ERRORS 


Senator Symincton. Then you feel the figures that came to you 
were padded, or just mistakes? 

Secretary Tuomas. No; I don’t think they were padded at all. I 
think they came in, some of them were ove tly optimistic, others were 
overlaps, some duplications. 

It is just what has always been done before. They are evaluated 
and adjusted. 

Senator Symincron. We are not interested in what has been done 
before. We are interested in this budget. 

Secretary THomas. This budget in my opinion was the best budget 
that I have ever seen since I have been associated with the Navy. 

Senator Symrneton. I congratulate you on that and have said 
often I believe the Navy is the ‘finest logistic service of the three serv- 
ices. You have had something to do with that in the fine work you 
have done in the last 38 years. 
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On the other hand, I wonder why you cut the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions $575 million if you thought he knew what he was doing. 

Secretary Thomas. Well, we didn’t cut him because as a matter of 
fact he was in on the adjustments. 

Those original submits are not made by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. They are made by the different dep: irtments. 

Senator Symincron. Then the cut of $575 million your testimony 
is, was done with the full approval of the Chief of Naval Operations 
before the decision was made? 


TOP MILITARY APPROVE “ADJUSTMENTS” IN THEIR REQUESTS 


Secretary THomas. No: when the submits come in, then they are 
evaluated by my office and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Air, and the Comptroller, and then they are readjusted or they are 
reappraised by myself, by the Chief of Naval Operations, by the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, and the final figure which comes out 
Is ap proved by the top military people, the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps and the Chief of Naval Operations. 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 SECRETARY OF DEFENSE CUT ABOUT $2 BILLION MORE 


Senator Symineron. After it left you there was another cut of 
nearly $2 billion by the Secretary of Defense; so that the total cut as 
against what the Chief of Naval Operations asked for was $2,452 
million. 

Was that also to correct duplications and eliminate overlapping ¢ 

Secretary THomas. A great part. It was a 15-percent cut, which 1s 
the smallest we have had in the last 6 years as a matter of fact. 


DUPLICATIONS, INACCURACIES, HISTORICAL PRACTICE 


Senator Symineton. You mean that after the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations gave it to you and you went over it and your people went over it 
and you all dee ided ona figure that was right for the Nav y, it was still 
entirely justifiable because of duplication, i inaccuracies and so forth, to 
cut the Navy another $2 billion ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That has always been done. 

Senator Symineron. I am not talking what has always been done. 
We once used carriages instead of automobiles, too. We did not have 
then the growing Russian menace to our control of the sea. We have 
testimony from you as to the number of submarines you have compared 
to what the Russians have. We are talking about today, looking to 
tomorrow, not about yesterday. 

What we want to know is where our Navy stands vis-a-vis the Com- 
munists. 

Secretary Tuomas. Your Navy is very strong. 

Senator Symineron. You have made that general statement be- 
fore. 

We want to get some specific facts here to justify that general state- 
ment; and we are interested in relative strength. 


Sta 
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QUESTIONS 





OF QUANTITY AND 





QUALITY RELATIVE TO SOVIET NAVY 

Now let me return to your statement this morning. We know you 
believe in the Navy, and we know you think the Navy is strong, and 

we believe in the Navy and we want to be sure it is as strong as you 
think itis. Yousay here “The United States Navy is the only modern 
high seas fleet in the free world.” 

As you know, some time back we said we could not atlord to match 
1¢ Communists man for man. Later on we said we could not afford 
to match them submarine for submarine. Fairly recently we said we 
could not afford to match them plane for plane. 

The justification behind that kind of thinking apparently is superior 

jualitv. We think qualitatively we are better than they. That is 
orrect ; is it not / 

Secretary Tuomas. Qualitatively / 

lator SYMINGTON. Yes. 

Secu ary THomas. I think we are definitely. 

Senator Symineron. And yet the testimony before this committee 
s that they have been building a great deal more naval tonnage than 
we have since World War II. 

Perhaps they are doing the same thing with respect to their navy 
that. we do in justifying our position with respect to the Army and 
\ir Force. 

Couldn't they be saying they cannot afford to meet us on the sea 
quantitatively: and therefore, “We will concentrate in quality in our 
‘onstruction of new ships” é 

Secretary THomas. I am not sure they built more tonnage from 
the figures. They have built more of a certain type of ship. 

Senator Symmncron. Eliminating carriers, haven't they built more 
in every type than we have? 

Secretary THomas. Not in every type, but they have built in two 
types. 

Senator Symimneron. Would you check what types they have not 
built more, besides carriers, than we have? 

Secretary Tromas. Well, they have built in some, but our Navy 
today is really, Senator, perfectly adequate to carry out our mission 
of controlling the seas. 

It is modern. 

Senator Symineron. I am glad to have you say that, but we still 
feel we have the right to ask. 

Secretary THomas. I will be glad to answer. It isa balanced Navy. 

Senator Symington. Now, let me repeat the question. 

Every time we ask why we let the Russians build thousands more 
jet planes than we do, the answer is ow ell, we concentrate on quality. 
We don’t get in the numbers game.” 

My question to you, sir, is, if that is true and we can play that 
tune from the standpoint of their quantitative progress, why may 
they not be doing the same thing from the standpoint of their quan- 
titative progress in relation to the Navy ? 

They will build modern surface vessels, won’t they 

Not, old ones? 

Secretary THomas. So are we. 

Senator SymineTon. But they are building more than we are, aren’t 
they ? 
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Secretary THomas. We are building our programs last year and this 
year with the new destroyers, the frigates and all, they could not be 
any more modern. There would be no point in the world for us to 
match the Russians submarine for submarine. I never said anything 
about numbers game but we have an entirely different type of fleet. 

We have a balanced fleet. 

Senator Symrneron. I understand that. 


“THE UNITED STATES NAVY ALONE” 


Now you say here, 


If we are to survive in any future war, the United States Navy alone must be 
be able to control the seas, 


and before that you said— 
The United States Navy is the only modern high seas fleet in the free world 


Is the British Navy now antique / 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, the British N vavy of course would be of 
some help but as you know, they have been reducing their budget as 
has been common knowledge. 

Senator Symineton. You say we are the only modern high seas 
fleet in the free world? 

Secretary THomas. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. Then you say : 


The United States Navy alone must be able to control the seas and to deny) 
their use. 


Isn’t the British Navy to be considered ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. They would be considered, but basically I 
think that’ is correct. We alone would have to, when you take the 
vast areas of the sea, we alone would have to control it. 

Senator Syminuton. Now tomorrow the Senate has to vote on this 
question of military aid, and a lot of that aid is going to be naval aid 
to some of our allies. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 

Senator SymrneTon. Don’t we consider that also as being worth 
vhile on some basis? 

Secretary THomas. Yes, it would be very helpful and it is very 
badly needed, but when you take the vast ocean areas, I think what 
we are trying to point out is that your United States Navy would have 
to control the seas from the standpoint of the vast areas involved. 

You would get a lot of local help in certain areas, but from the 
high seas standpoint we would have to do it. 

Senator Symineton. When you are talking about this alone busi- 
ness them, it is just the high seas, not the low seas ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, the high seas, I think that covers it. 

Senator Symineron. Aren’t you pretty much writing off the naval 
capacity of our allies? 

Secretary THomas. Well, I don’t mean to do that. 

Senator Syamneton. I wondered if you wanted to be that firm 
about it. 
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“ALONE” BUT WOULD HAVE ASSISTANCE 


Secretary THomas. No, there is no intent whatsoever to write off 
our allies. They would be very helpful in areas, but when it comes 
to a high seas fleet and control of the high seas, the United States 
would. 

Senator Jackson. Would you yield at that point ? 

Wouldn’t you want to say that the British would help substan- 
tially in the high seas in certain areas? 

I don’t think you would want the record to show— 

Secretary Tuomas. I am sure of that, that that is right. I will 
say we are talking about the major burden of it if I can change it to 
that. 

Senator Symineron. You not only used the word “alone” but un- 
derlined the word “alone.” 

Incidentally, how about the Air Force? 

Can’t the Air Force help you control the seas? 

Secretary THomas. I think the control of the seas would be basically 
a naval operation. 

Senator Symineron. But the Air Force could help you, could they 
not? 

Secretary THomas. Yes, and we would certainly call upon them be- 
cause we work very closely with the Air Force, yes. They could help 
us very definitely. 

Senator Symineron. So “alone,” except it does not include the 
British, our allies, or the Air Force, is that fair enough ? 

Secretary THomas. We will make those adjustments. 


Senator Symineton. I am only trying to find out what is in your 
mind because you underscored the word “alone” in your testimony. 

Secretary Tuomas. -I think basically from an overall high-seas 
operation that that is what we are trying to bring out. 


PROBLEM OF MANY ENEMY SUBMARINES WITH MISSILES 


Senator Symrneton. Mr. Secretary, time and again during the testi- 
mony you say there is no need for us to consider matching the Soviets 
in number of submarines, that they have a different problem. I agree 
to that, but at some point the question of the number of submarines 
they have, especially as missiles are developed, at some point that 
number becomes a serious matter from the standpoint of the security 
of the United States, does it not ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, I think so, but I think our programs take 
that into consideration, our submarine programs, our building pro- 
gram. 

Senator Symineron. For example, if at some point the Communists 
could take a thousand submarines and start throwing missiles in 
from 1,500 miles out, that would be a pretty serious matter, wouldn’t 
it? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, that is a different problem. 

Senator Symineron. You think we are taking all necessary pre- 
‘autions to handle that problem. 

Secretary THomas. Everything we can at this stage in my opinion 
and we are being very aggressive. 
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QUESTION OF RANGE OF MISSILES 


Senator Symincron. Have we ever fired—Senator Duff questioned 
you on missiles—have we ever fired a supersonic ballistic missile, 
either the United States or the free world, farther than the Nazis fired 
against England with the V-2 in 1945? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I would like to have you direct that ques- 
tion to someone else because I can only speak to you about the Navy. 

Senator Syminecron. Has the Navy ever done it, fired a supersonic 
ballistic missile farther than the V-2? 

Secretary Tuomas. Supersonic ballistic missile, no. 

Senator Symrneron. It has not? 

Secretary THomas. No, it has not. 

Senator Symincron. In a talk made by an Assistant Secretary of 

the Navy on May 26 he stated: 

The mobility of the naval striking force permits it to focus its attack on an 
aggressor’s heartland from a multitude of points on the high seas. An aircraft 
or missile with a range of 1,700 miles can be launched from a selected point at 


sea and reach any land target on earth, and much lesser ranges will reach 
sufficient targets to deliver a mortal blow. 


QUESTION OF RANGE OF AIRCRAFT 


Do you agree with all that statement ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think if you will make a study of it and take 
the 1,700-mile range from selected points it can hit any targets in the 
wol ld. 

I think that is a fact. 

Senator Symrneron. In other words, you think that statement is 
correct ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. I think it is a factual statement. It is easy 
enough to prove it. 

Senator Symrneron. In your statement you talked about 1,500 miles. 


[ was just wondering why, if this is right, you don’t talk about 1,700 
miles. 


The farther you go the better off you are. 

Secretary THomas. The range of the plane I am talking about is 
restricted, the top range. It hasa range of over that. 

I don’t say what the full range is. 

Senator Symrneron. So that your 1,500 figure was really not ac- 
curate because the airplane can do better than 1,500? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think it was accurate. I think it was per- 
fectly accurate. 

Senator Jackson. That is the unrefueled radius I think. 

Secretary Tuomas. It says the long-range combat radius of over 

500 miles unrefueled. I think that is perfec tly clear 


Senator Symrneton. Did you say unrefueled in your statement ? 
Secretary THomas. Yes, sir. 


QUESTION OF WHAT PORTION OF CARRIER PLANES ARE LONG-RANGE 
HEAVY-ATTACK PLANES 


Senator Symrneton. Now when you talk about carriers, you say 
there are 100 airplanes on a carrier ? 
Secretary THomas. On the Forrestal approximately. 
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Senator Symineron. What types of airplanes? 

Are they all fighters or all bombers? 

Secretary Tuomas. They would be heavy attack, light attack, inter- 
ceptors, fighters, and splinter groups. 

Senator Symineron. How many would be heavy attack? 

Secretary Tuomas. We have never told the composition because to 
tell you the heavy attack, light attack—— 

Senator Symrneton. What I am getting at is in your statement, and 
presumably you went over this with your staff, you made a statement 
about 100 ‘planes on a carrier, and in reading it you anlaee get the 
impression that there were 100 planes that could go 1,500 miles. 

Secretary Tuomas. There is no intent to read that j nto it, to write 
that into it. 

Senator Symineron. Would you want to give any percentage of the 
number of planes off a carrier that could go 1,500 or more miles? 

Secretary Tuomas. No. What I would rather do is give you in 
closed session exactly the complement of the different tvpes of planes 
and their performance. 

Senator Symineron. We have had that in closed session. 

We were wondering how many, because you make a strong bid for 
the carrier as being perhaps the most superior method of utilizing 
modern weapons; again because it is moving all the time, and can go, 
say, 1,700 miles into the heartland of Russia. 

Secretary THomas. No, sir; I did not say 1,700 miles. 

Senator Symineton. But you approved the fact that Secretary 
Smith said it? 

Secretary THomas. I did not approve it. I said I thought 

Senator Symineton. You said it was true. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think it is fact. 


NAVY NOT ASSIGNED ATR FORCE MISSION 


Senator Symineron. And therefore what you really said, as I 
understand it, is that the Navy has not been assigned the missions of 
the Air Force with respect to strategic bombing; but if assigned those 
missions, it can perform them also, isn’t that correct / 

Secretary Tuomas. I am just calling attention to the fact to the 
committee which I am sure they would want to evaluate, as I say the 

capabilities of the Navy have been revolutionized, because when you 
hs ave the carriers that carry on board attack planes that have an unre- 
fueled radius of 1,500 miles and carry high-yield nuclear weapons, you 
have a tremendous striking force. 

Senator Symincron. Nobody denies the striking force. 

What we want is to find out from you your position on this matter. 
Let me just repeat my question. 

You are not assigned missions to “any target on earth,” or to the 
“heartland of the possible enemy”; but if called upon, your carrier 
task force can make strategic attac ks to any target on earth, and to the 
heartland of any country on earth. 

That is what Assistant Secretary Smith said, and that is what you 
said was factual. Isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I have not quite said it that way, I don’t think. 

Senator Symrneron. You say it the way you want to say it. 
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“ANY LAND TARGET ON EARTH” 


Secretary THomas. Well, as I say, with the new technologies, with 
the new mobile airbase, fete that it now is carrying on board, 
that it has revolutionized the naval capabilities, and you “do have a 
mobile airbase that can go over 70 percent of the earth’s surface, and 
with an attack bomber that has a 1,500-mile radius—— 

Senator Symrneton. Plus refueling? 

Secretary Tuomas. No; that is unrefueled. 

I say that there are few major targets, I think I have stated very 
clearly here, that could not be reached with those planes if they were 

called upon, with atomic capabilities, with the atomic weapons. 

I make it very clear, 1 would like to again repeat, I make it very 
clear that we have no endeavor to attempt to preempt the Air Force's 
missions; but we are just calling attention to the fact that here is a 
capability and I think you want to know, I am sure you want to know 
that and I am sure that it should be made known. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, we want to see the United 
States with the strongest navy in the world, a navy that can handle 
any possible enemy’s efforts on the seas. 

We also want to get facts to see we are not duplicating any effort. 

Let me read this statement to you again: 

Mobility of a naval striking force permits it to focus its attack on an aggressor’s 
heartland from a multitude of points on the high seas. An aircraft or missile 
with a range of 1,700 miles can be launched from a selected point at sea and 
reach any land target on earth, and much lesser ranges will reach sufficient targets 
to deliver a mortal blow. 

As I get it, you said that was factual. 

Secretary Tuomas. I said I think you will find that is factual. 

Senator Symineron. If that is true, my final question is that al- 
though you are not given the targets by the Joint Chiefs, through 
agreement in the Joint Chiefs, if called upon to make a strategic 
attack on the heartland of any country, you can do that sue cessfully ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think there are a lot of targets that if called 
upon that we could be of assistance. 

Senator Symincron. I ask you to answer my question. 

Secretary THOMAS. Th: at would be entirely up to the Joint Chiefs. 


“Or IN THE HEARTLAND OF RUSSIA” 


Senator Syminoton, If the Joint Chiefs call upon the Navy to at- 
tack the ategic heartland of Russia, or any other country, even 
though it is not your assigned mission today, you could carry that 
mission a if called upon to do it; is that correct ? 

Seéretary Tuomas. I would not go so far as to say that, no, not in 
the heartland of Russia. 

Senator Symineron. Well, now, we have to go back, because this is 
what was said here: 


The mobility of a naval striking force permits it to focus its attack on an 
aggressor’s heartland from a multitude of points. An aircraft or missile with a 
range of 1,700 miles can be launched from a selected point at sea and reach any 
land target on earth. 


Secretary THomas. Well, there are lots of areas that you can reach, 
and, of course, you can do it very easily; take locations and take a 
1,500 mile radius and see what you can do with it. 
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Senator Symrneron. We have done all that. 

We have arcs presented to us, described from practically every part 
of water in the world, in executive session. I did not want to get 
into that. Incidentally, the range was considerably more than 1,700 
miles, what was given us in executive session. 


BUT ANY LAND TARGET FROM “SELECTED LOCATIONS” 


My point is, either this statement is true or it is not true, in your 
opinion. If true, you could, if assigned the mission, bomb any strate- 
gic point on earth. 

Secretary THomaAs. That is Mr. Smith’s statement. I would like 
to stay with my statement. I did not write that. 

Senator Symrneton. Ten oe ago, perhaps a little more, you did 
stay with Mr. Smith’s statement, because you said it was factually 
correct. 

Secretary THomas. No; I said I thought if you take 1,700 miles and 
certain locations, spotted locations, the way he said it, I think the 
statement is factually right. 

I think—now maybe it is not. It would not be far off of it 

Senator Symrneron. Is the statement factually right or isn’t it 
factually right? 

Secretary THomas. I think it is factually right. 

Senator Symrneron. You think it is factually right? 

‘Then when he says an aircraft or missile with a range of 1,700 miles 
can be launched by the Navy from a selected point at sea and reach 
any land target on earth, do you think that is factually right? 

Secretary THomas. Yes; from selected locations with that range. 

Senator Symineton. Well, selected locations, any land target on 
earth. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think factually that is right. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Counsel? 


LEVELING DEFENSE BUDGET AT ABOUT $35 BILLION 


Mr. Hamixvron. Turning to the question of the budget, Mr. Secre- 
tary; it is my recollection that when we talked before your appear- 
ance here, you said since Mr. Wilson had been Secretary of Defense 
the geners) objec ‘tive had been to keep the total defense budget in the 

range of 32, 33, 34 billion dollars a year, is that right ? 

Secret: ry THOM as. Yes; I think that is right. We have been talk- 
ing since I have been here the 3 years—one of the difficulties of course 
with the services, they have alw: ays had either feast or famine. They 
have been either cut down or given a lot of money and it has been a 
very erratic as 

We have tried as I say in the last 3 years to level off at around a $35 
billion appropriation level on the basis that on a level that you can 
count on you can do a lot better planning, and you can do a great deal 
more with your money, which I am sure is right if you have got a 


level figure and that you can count on and plan on rather than being 
cut off and have to open up and close up. 

Mr. Hamiuton. So far as you are concerned in discharging your 
responsibilities as Secretary of the Navy with respect to the formula- 
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tion of the Navy budget, the sort of overall objective that you had in 
nind was that figure of Mr. Wilson’s? 

Secretary THomas. Yes, but you never start out when you get your 
original budget, you come in as I told the Senator with your original 
submits from your bureaus and then you adjust them, but I think it 
s right to say In the general range of that. 

Mr. Hamirron. And that has been, as I believe you said, the general 
objective since Mr, Wilson has been Secretary of Defense? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think generally in that range. 

It could go from 33 to 38 or whatever it is, but somewhere, if you 

re talking about peacetime, yes. 

Mr. Hamiron. What we were talking about is the period I believe 
you mentioned—since he had been Secretary of Defense ? 

Secretary THomas. I think that is right. 

Mr. Hamiron. It has been in the order of 32, 33, 34, 35 billion and 
thereabouts ? 

Secretary THomas. It was 34, 29, 33 and now about 36, so it is in 
that level, that is right. 

Mr. Hamunron. What I was really talking about, and what I recol 
lect you said, was not what the actual budget had been but what the 
objective had been with respect to the total defense budget, is that 


correct ¢ 


Secretary THomas. I think that is basically right. 
QUESTION OF INCREASE IN NAVY FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET 


Mr. Hanmron. In testimony that Admiral Burke gave the com- 
mittee in executive session, he said that he and the members of his staft 
had made up a preliminary estimate for what the Navy wouid re- 
quire in ae, way of money for the fiscal vear 1958 budget. 

I believe he described it as a “fl ish estimate,” and he said that upon 
that basis - estimated that the Navy would require something in the 
order of $13 billion for fiscal year 1958. 

Are you familiar with that estimate ? 

Secretary THomas. No. That has not come in. 

Mr. Hamruron. That has not come to your attention yet? 

Secretary THomas. No, 

Mr. Hammuron. That would be an increase in the order of around 
30 percent, would it, over the budget recommended by the President 
for fiscal year 1957, that budget being $10,382 million ? 

Secretary Tuomas. But I ‘think you ought to compare it with the 
original submits of a year ago. The original submits of a year ago 
were $12.8 billion, I think you just said. 

Mr. Hamiron. $12,257 million. 

Secretary THomas. No; that was the submit to the Defense Depart- 
ment. The original submit out of all the different departments and 
offices I think we said $12.8 billion. 

Mr. Hamivron. You are correct. 

Secretary THomas. That would be a very small percentage. 

Mr. Hamiuron. But it would be a very substantial increase over the 
amount granted last year? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 
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NAVY DOES NOT HAVE LARGE STRATEGIC BOMBING CAPABILITY 


Mr. Hamitron. Turning to your answers to Senator Symington’s 
questions, Mr. Secretary, did you intend to give the committee the 
impression that the Navy had now a capability that would enable it 
to perform large-scale strategic bombardment against targets on the 
mainland of Russia. 

Secretary THomas. No; I did not. 

Mr. Hamixron. I wonder if you would care to elaborate on that. 


NAVY NOT PROGRAMED NOR PLANNING TO DO AIR FORCE JOB 


Secretary THomas. The only thing I can say, and I have tried to 
make this clear 2 or 3 times, we are not trying to preempt the Air 
Force’s missions. 

We never have. We are perfectly satisfied with the missions that 
are assigned to us, but I am only calling to attention the fact that the 
Navy has a tremendously increased capability Whenever you bring 
in planes with a radius of over 1,500 miles compared with planes with 
a 350-mile radius, you have a very much increased capability, and I 
am only stating that with your carriers, with your mobile airbases, 
with a range that have attack bombers on board with a radius in excess 
of 1,500 miles, that you have a capability that could be used if you 
needed it, and there is no attempt of any kind to say that we are trying 


to preempt the Air Force’s targets and that should be made very 
clear, 


NAVY HAS NOT CAPABILITY TO DO EXTENSIVE STRATEGIC BOMBING OF RUSSIA 


Mr. Hamitron. That is rather a different point than my question. 
That goes really to the intent of the Navy, so to speak, whereas my 
question was addressed to the « rapability of the N: avy, and my ques- 
tion was whether you intended to give the impression that the Navy 
had a present capability as distinguished from an intention, the capa- 
bility that would enable it to engage in extensive strategic bombard- 
ment against targets on the mainl: ind of Russia. 

Secretary Tuomas, No; I don’t mean to leave that impression at all, 
not at all. 

Mr. Hamiuron. In other words, you do not intend to leave the 
impression that the Navy has that capability ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No; to cover a lot of extended targets in Russia, 
not at all. 

Mr. Hamiuron. I thought I might help to clear that up. 

Secretary THomas, I am glad you did. 


CHANGES SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Haminron. Turning to page 11 of your statement, sir, in the 
second paragraph you say, “The mobile airbase is one of the toughest 
instruments of war. The proof of this is that during World War II 
no aircraft carrier was ever sunk by high level horizontal bombing, 
and not one of the new Z’ssexv-type carriers was sunk by any type of 
attack. This, in spite of the fact that the Japanese lost over 12,268 
aircraft to our carrier-based aircraft.’ 
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Of course at that time the Japanese did not have available either 
an atomic bomb or thermonuclear weapon, did they ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, not at that time, but of course if you are 
going to talk about that, if the enemy has enough thermonuclear 
weapons and can go out to sea and can locate all the carriers and drop 
one right on board, as I said before, you can hit any target, but it is 
not quite that simple. 

It would be a ic t more difficult than that. 


QUESTICN OF WHETHER CARRIER LOCATIONS ARE KNOWN 


Mr. Hamutron. Turning now to the first sentence on page 11: 


One of the greatest assets of a mobile airbase is that at the outbreak of war 
their location would not be known in advance by the enemy. 

Did you mean to give the impression by that, that in the event the 
Russians should launch an all-out war by a sneak attack, they would 
not know where our carrier task forces were / 

Secretary THomas. No, 

Mr. Haminttron. You did not intend to convey that ? 

Secretary Tomas. I did intend to convey that. 

Mr. Haminron. That they would not know / 

Secretary Tuomas. They would not know. They might know the 
general area, but they are moving and they are moving around fast. 

As I say here overnight they can change their locations a good 
many hundred miles. 

Mr. Hamivron. You did not mean to convey the impression that 
they would not know whether or not we had a task force, for example, 
in the Mediterranean ¢ 

Secretary THomas. Oh, no, but out of your 15 carriers they would 
not know where most of them were and they would have to go out 
and locate them, and that would take a lot of time to do it and use up 
a lot of planes to search an ocean of millions of square miles is not an 
easy one. 

Mr. Hamitron. In that regard we had a statement in executive 
session, and this testimony has ‘been cleared Sen release, as to the dispo- 
sition of the carrier task force in the Mediterranean Fleet and in the 
Far Eastern Fleet on a date that was arbitrarily picked, April 1, 1956, 
of this year. That testimony, which has been cleared by Admiral 
Davis, showed that on that date in the western Pacific we had four 
carriers, 

Two of —_ were at sea off the China coast and two were in Japa- 
nese ports, 1 at Yokosuka and 1 at Iwakuni. 

We had 2 carriers in the Mediterranean, in port, 1 at Naples, Italy, 
and 1 at San Remo, Italy. 

Now in the event that hostilities had enbenis out on that day, 
wouldn’t it be reasonable to suppose that the Russians would have had 
a pretty good notion that these carriers were in port, and where? 

Secretary Tuomas. If they picked the day for a sneak attack and 
whatever carriers were in port they could go after those, there would be 
no question about that, but out of your 15 carriers, there are not too 
many of them in port at one time, so you have a lot at sea, but under the 
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right conditions of everything, of course, they could do it, no question 
about that. 


But I do think we oversimplify it a lot of times, I mean how easy 
some of these things are. 


Mr. Hamruron. Now on page 15 of your statement, at the top of the 
page, you mention that 





the cruiser Boston has been converted to a guided missile ship and is in service. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT MISSILE SHIPS 


The second cruiser Canberra was commissioned last week. Six surface ships 
in the 1956 program are being built as guided-missile ships * * * 

Do you intend to convey the impression that the Boston and the 
Canberra are missile ships in the sense that they are equipped with 
missiles for launching an attack against land targets ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No; these are both antiaircraft. 

Mr. Hamixtron. Antiaircraft defense missile ships, are they not ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, they could be launched against a land 
base, but that is not the point of the Canberra and the Boston. 

Mr. Hamiutron. The ships are not being equipped with missiles for 
that purpose, are they ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, but we have a lot of others that are equipped 
for the Regulus, surface ships, carriers, cruisers. 

Mr. Hamuron. But as to these 2 vessels you mentioned, they are 
antiaircraft ¢ 

Secretary ‘Tuomas. They are surface-to-air. 

Mr. Hamitron. Coming to the hundred planes that you mentioned 
a carrier of the Forrestal type could handle, I believe you testified not 
all of those would be attack aircraft ? 
Secretary THomas, No. 








TESTIFIES THAT VERY SUBSTANTIAL PART OF CARRIER PLANES ARE BOMBERS 


Mr. Hamiiron. Would you say that a substantial portion of them 
would be aircraft carried for defensive purposes, in the sense that they 
would be interceptor planes and control planes and antisubmarine 
planes? 

Secretary THomas. Some of them would be interceptors, yes. 

Mr. Hamitron. Would they be a substantial percentage ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I would rather give that to you in executive ses- 
sion because we have never really given the exact composition of our 
forces on board, but I can give it to you very easily. 

A very substantial amount of them would be attack planes, I can tell 
you that. 

Mr. Hamirron. Attack planes in what sense? 

Secretary Tuomas. Light bombers. 

Senator Symineron. Would that be the 1,500-milers? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. That is a heavy attack and light attack. 
A very substantial part of them on board would be attack planes, and 
with the weapons they would carry they would have a terrific striking 
power. 
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NO REASON WILY SOVIETS SHOULDN'T HAVE NUCLEAR SUBMARINE 
CAPABILITY 


Mr. Haminron. On page 16, Mr. Secretary, you mentioned that 
the nuclear-powered submarine brings a new weapons system into be- 
ing. Do you think that it would be safe to assume that the Russians 
do not have nuclear-powered submarines, or are not interested in 
vetting them # 

Secretary Tromas. The only thing I can say to that, as far as I 
know, they don’t have it. Now, their interest in getting them, I don’t 
think I could speak to that. 

Mr. Hamivron. You think it would be safe to assume that they 
don’t have them ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That they don’t have. 

Mr. Haminron. You think it would be safe to assume that they 
don’t have them ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Don’t have interest ? 

Mr. Hamiuron. Don’t have interest in getting nuclear-powered 
submarines. 

Secretary Tuomas. I would think they would have. 

Mr. Haminron. Would they have the capability of producing nu- 
clear-powered submarines in your view, if they were interested in 
doing so, in view of the state of their art, and their tec hnological 
and scientific skills? 

Secretary THomas. I wouldn’t know why not. 

Mr. Hamiron. I think that concludes my questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. To follow up for a moment the questions the 
counsel was asking; I refer to the first paragraph of your statement on 
page 11. I think it is clear that if all of your carriers are at sea, the 
second sentence is a sound one. ‘The second sentence of that para- 
graph reads: 

In the event of a surprise enemy nuclear attack, when our fixed-base system 


might be crippled, our mobile carrier bases could well become the balance of 
power in a struggle for survival. 


Isn’t it true, of course, that part of your carriers would be in port? 
They are not all at sea at any one time. 


ONLY SMALL PERCENTAGE OF CARRIERS IN PORT 


Secretary Tuomas. I would think, though, that even if three- 
quarters of them were at sea, that would still apply. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, as to the ones at sea, but you would have 
to assume that the enemy makes a surprise attack, and that he is going 
to take cognizance of the disposition of carriers, especially ones that 
are in fixed locations. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, that’s right. 

Senator Jackson. They may not be able to keep track of them at 
sea. 

Secretary Tuomas. But you see in our planning we only keep a very 
small percentage of them in port. 

Senator Jackson. We won’t get into that, because that is a matter 
we covered in executive session. 
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Secretary Tuomas. If three-quarters of them were at sea, I think 
that would apply. 

And another thing, as I say, for the enemy to cover all these targets 
at once, and all ships in port, that is a heavy responsibility. 


QUESTION OF EFFECT OF BUDGET CUT ON NAVY 


Senator Jackson. I don’t want to go into this budget matter fur- 
ther now. But I would appreciate it very much, Mr. Secretary, if 
you would be good enough to supply for the record the effect of the 


cut made by the Secretary of Defense on all the bureaus within the 
Department of the Navy. 


Secretary Tuomas. We have done that before, but we will be glad 
to do it. 


Senator Jackson. Would you do that ? 

Seeretary THomas. You have those figures, but we will be glad to 
give them to you again. 

Senator Jackson. I have asked for them, and we haven’t been able 
to find them. If you will supply that, there is no need to ask any 
more questions on that matter. 

Secretary THomas. Very well. 


(The requested information is as follows :) 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF REDUCTION IN THE FIscAt YEAR 1957 BupGer SurmIssion 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy 


The original budget submission to the Secretary of Defense by the Department 
of the Navy was $12,257 million. The budget submission to the Congress was 
$10,382 million. An increase of $21 million was made for the upward revision 
of Marine Corps personel to an end strength of 205,735 in fiscal year 1957. A 
net reduction of $1,875 million was made in the following areas: 

Maintenance and operations,:$170 million 

Reductions in this area were: $18 million requested for pay of civilians to 
replace military personnel; $25 million for a special fuel which will not be 
available ; $11 million reduction in estimated costs for transportation, cataloging, 
and vaccines; and $116 million for reductions in numbers of civilian personnel 
and material for maintenance of equipment and facilities. 

Major procurement and production, $1,425 million 

These reductions were $540 million in aircraft procurement resulting from 
program revisions and utilization of approximately $300 million of prior-year 
assets ; $525 million in shipbuilding and conversion due to reduced program and 
reprograming of .$94 million of prior-year funds; $4 million in combat and 
support vehicles; $4 million in weapons; $168 million in ammunition to allow 
procurement of only peacetime requirements; $73 million in guided missiles as 
a reduction in procurement for mobilization reserve; $40 million for various 
electronics equipment not required for current year installation; $60 million 
in production facilities related to reductions in end-item procurement; and 
$15 million in miscellaneous items such as camera equipment, training devices, 
and maintenance tools of low priority. 


Military construction, $200 million 


Reductions were made in various facilities planned for construction such as, 
$19 million in fleet and shipyards ; $104 million in aviation ; $24 million in supply 
and ordnance; $24 million in Marine Corps; $10 million in service schools; and 
$10 million in medical and yards and docks. 


Reserve components, $14 million 


Various reductions amounting to $14 million were made becanse slippages im 
current planned drill attendance indicated a need for less funds than estimated 
for maintenance and operation of Reserve training facilities. 
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Research and development, $85,700,000 


A reduced level of effort below that originally requested resulted from screen- 
ing out lowest priority items and eliminating duplications amounting to $85.7 
million. 

Senator Jackson. By the way, I noted on the 1957 budget prepara- 
tion figures, that the Navy took the biggest percentage cut of all of the 
three services. If you want to look at it, I have it right here. 

The Army was cut 911 million, you were cut 2.452 billion, and the 


Air Force 2.874 billion. But, percentagewise, you were given the 


biggest cut. 

Secretary THomas. Percentagewise, our cut was 15 percent, which, 
as I say, is the least cut in the last 6 years. 

Senator Jackson. Of course, percentage figures don’t mean any- 
thing, unless you know exactly what the-—— 

Secretary Tuomas. They give you a pretty good gage, though, I 
mean that this is not the first time that cuts have ever been made. 

Senator Jackson. [ am aware of that, but I was concerned at the 
testimony about no cuts in the aircraft procurement program, and 
the nuclear propulsion program, and so on. So if you would supply 
that for the record, I would appreciate it very much. 

I believe you mentioned something about the budget for next year. 
Do you have any indication of how much of an increase you will need ? 


BUDGET INCREASE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Secretary Tuomas. No, not at this time. 
Senator Jackson. Will it be an increase? 


Secretary Tuomas. I would think so. I wouldn’t have any idea 


of 

Senator Jackson. I am just trying to get the facts. I realize that 
people request more funds than ‘they ean get. The Congress has a 
little sense, too, sometimes, and we can evaluate these things and make 
decisions when we have all the facts. 

I just wanted to get from you some indication as to whether or not 
you can attain the “objec ‘tives set out in this fine statement, without 
further increases in your current budget. 


NEVER CRITICAL OF CONGRESS 


Secretary Tuomas. Senator Jackson, I would first like to say that 
I have never been critical of the Congress. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I would be, at times. I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t. Mr. Secretary, Congress can make mistakes. 

Secretary Tuomas. But I have never been critical of the Congress. 
I have great respect for them, and certainly have respect for their 
authority. 

But I will say this. I don’t know what our program is that we will 
come up with. I would imagine that the original request would be 
some increase. But whatever it comes up with, it will be a figure that 
we think we can carry out this program with. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I just want to make this observ: 
tion. When you think Congress is wrong, you ought to criticize them, 


and when we think you folks are w rong, we ought to criticize you 
folks. 
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I found one way to surprise Congress is for a witness from the De- 
partment to admit that they have made a mistake, and to suggest to 
the Senator or Congressman that maybe he is not infallible, either. 

It is only by evaluating these things that we can do some good for 
our country. It is only by exchanging points of view, and differences 
of opinion ‘that we really make progress. It can be done only in that 
spirit. 

Secretary Tuomas. As you know, particularly in the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House, we go into tremendous detail with the 
Congress. We do it also in the Senate, but not quite the detail that 
we do in the House. Almost every item is—— 

Senator Jackson. Yes; I have served on the House Appropriations 
Committee. I know their study is a detailed one. 

What is the Navy’s biggest defensive problem, in your judgment? 


NAVY'S BIGGEST PROBLEM IS ENEMY SUBMARINES 


Secretary Tuomas. You mean military problems? 

Senator Jackson. I do not mean defending your budget. 

Secretary Tuomas. I guess No. 1 is personnel. 

Senator Jackson. No, no. I mean the greatest threat to the Navy. 
What do you have to defend against? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think one of the ones coming up will be against 
submarines, with a missile-launching capability. I think that is going 
to be one of the big problems, but you are going to have that same 
problem with the intercontinental ballistic missile and the medium- 
range ballistic missile. 

Senator Jackson. Without question, your professional people do 
not feel the greatest single threat to the Navy is so much the air arm. 
I take it your position is that your bases are mobile and you can 
move around, and airwise you have got a fairly good defense. 

Secretary Tromas. Yes, you have. 

Senator Jackson. Your biggest threat then is the submarine situa- 
tion. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that’s right. 

Senator Jackson. The four hundred-odd Soviet submarines are the 
greatest single threat to the American Navy; aren’t they ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes; but as I say in here, two things. First of 
all, when you have got a ship, a fast-moving ship, it is a very difficult 
submarine target to hit. 

Senator Symrneron. Will the Senator yield? How fast is it 
moving ? 

Secretary Tuomas. What? 

Senator Symrnetron. You said a fast-moving ship. 

Senator THomas. Well, anything over 20 knots is a very difficult 
submarine target. 

SPEED OF NAVAL SHIPS 


Senator Symineron. How fast is it moving, in knots? 

Secretary THomas. Which? 

Senator Symineton. You said a fast-moving ship. I wondered 
how fast. 
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Secretary Tuomas. All your ships today are better than 30 knots; 
I mean your modern ships. 

Senator Symineron. Well, what is the figure? 

Secretary Tuomas. It depends on the ship. 

Senator Syminecton. What is the fastest carrier that you have, in 
knots ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Around 34 knots. 

Senator SyminetTon. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel that you are getting the necessary 
funds to carry out this very important mission of defending against 
Soviet submarine attack ? 


NAVY'S “BEST BUDGET” 


ee Tuomas. Well, I think this budget, as I said before, is 
the best budget that I have ever been associated with in the service. 
It has the money that is required to do that work insofar as we can. 

Of course, we still have a problem, as you know, and any budget we 
come up with next year will have the funds that we think are necessary 
and are required to carry this out. 

As I say in here, we have got some new weapons. We have got 
some very Impressive hew weapons. 

Senator Jackson. Yes; I think your people are trying to make a 
real effort to lick a very difficult problem. Of all the services, I think 
the Navy has the toughest assignment of all from a defensive stand- 
point, to cope with 400 Soviet submarines. 

On page 12, you mentioned the Talos. The new Navy missile Talos 


has very recently poaeryl s n important milestone in its development, 
and its range far exceeds that of the Terrier. 
However, it will ‘et some time yet before Talos will be ready. 
Secretary Tuomas. Not too far. 


rALOS TO BE OPERATIONAL “VERY SOON” 


Senator Jackson. You have yet to test-fire it for operational use; 
is that right ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Oh, no; we have fired a lot of tests. I will be 

‘lad to give you off the record some very interesting information. It 
is not. far off. It is close at hand, as a matter of fact. 

Senator Jackson. I am speaking of readiness. for operational use. 

Secretary Tuomas. I can give you the figures exactly when it will 
be ready. 

Senator Jackson. You think it is very soon ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Very soon. Now, very soon—yes, it is very 
soon. I will stand with that. 

Senator Jackson. Do you make any distinction in that statement 
between the land-based Talos and the shipboard Talos? 

Secretary THomas. I am only talking about shipboard. 

Senator Jackson. Is the shipboard Talos ahead of the land-based 
Talos? 

Admiral Russe... It is, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Syminoton. Senator Duff? 
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MISSILE-EQUIPPED SHIPS 


Senator Durr. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you three brief 
questions. As I understand it, in addition to the Poston and the Can- 
berra, which are equipped now with a certain type missile, you are 
preparing to equip a number of surplus ships and submarines with the 
new type of missile to which you have just referred. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 


SOVIET NAVY DEVELOPED FROM SMALL BASE 


Senator Durr. The second question is, in considering the construc- 
tion program of the Communist n: Wy as compared with our own con- 
struction program, it would be very relevant and proper in order to 
keep them in perspective, to realize the very small beginning that 
they had from which to construct their navy, as compared with the 
great Navy that we had at the end of World War IL; would it not? 

Secretary Tuomas. That’s right, and that is vie we say sometimes 
that they have built more than any other nation in the world, that 
doesn’t mean too much, because it starts from a very low base. 

Senator Durr. That is what I am trying to make clear, that it 
started from an insignificant base, as compared with the base of the 
American Navy at the end of World War II. 


Secretary THomas. Yes; witha very low base. 
CARRIER BOMBERS HAVE THERMONUCLEAR WEAPON CAPABILITY 


Senator Durr. The third question that I want to ask, to make abso- 
lutely sure that I understand it, the Navy now has on our carriers 
bombers capable of carry ing thermonuclear weapons of high yield? 

Secretary Tuomas. That’s correct. 

Senator Durr. That is all. 

Secretary Tomas. I say that we can carry them on board. 

Senator Durr. That is what I am saving—you have the capability. 

Secretary Tuomas. We have the capability, that is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, there is one question I didn’t 
finish. Do you mind? 

You do not have an idea now what your budget increase will be for 
next year ¢ 

Secretary THomas. No. 


NAVY BUDGET NEXT YEAR TO BE LARGER 


Senator Jackson. I think the objectives you have stated are essen- 
tial, because I believe the Navy has a very important role, first from 
the standpoint of its historical responsibility of keeping the sealanes 
open, and secondly, from the standpoint of flexibility for the very 
kind of wars that we may be involved in, small wars or an all-out war. 

[ take it it is your testimony that if you are going to achieve the 
objectives that you have outlined in your statement, you are going 
to need more funds than you have been getting. 

Sec ere Tuomas. The question was originally, I think, addressed 
- next y I haven’t looked beyond that, but I would think next 

ar we wenld look for some increase. I don’t know what it is at this 
ti me, 
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Senator Jackson. I might just say that it is my recollection, Mr. 
Chairman, that Admiral Burke testified that for nuclear propulsion, in 
order to convert the Navy in the areas that the military people feel 
are necessary, we would need about $13 billion, I believe, over a period 
of the next few years. 

Secretary Tuomas. To convert the Navy to all nuclear power is go- 
ing to be a long-term project. It will take some time to do that. 


DOES NOT WANT INCREASE IN SUBMARINE PROGRAM 


Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, with respect to this $2.5 billion 
cut in the Navy, don’t you feel you should be building more sub- 
marines / 

Secretary THomas. No, sir; notatthistime. I think our submarine 
Decent is exactly right. We are going to build six nuclear-powered 

tai Ser ane teen nie. Denaaell iy idatee aneen on 
submarines, and I think that is all we can handle this year. 


rHINKS RATE OF PLANE MODERNIZATION GOOD 


Senator Syminetron. Don’t you think we should be modernizing our 
planes faster ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, we are bringing new planes in very rap- 
idly. Now we passed that hiatus that we had before, and we are 
bringing into the Fleet now very advanced, very modern 

Senator Symrneton. You are entirely satisfied with the rapidity o 
your modernization.: 

Secretary THomas. I think we have got a good plane progr am. 

Senator Symincron. Was part of this heavy cut in procurement, 
the 2% billion 

Secretary THomas. In procurement ? 

Senator SyYMINGTON. Yes. 

Secretary THomas. Well, some of it wasin ships. We will give you 
the figures. 


SATISFIED WITH HEAVY BUDGET CUTS 


Senator Symineton. Even though they were heavy cuts, you were 
satisfied with the heavy cuts? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Even though they were not recommended by 
the Chief of Naval Operations ? 

Secretary THomas. He was in on it, and they were acceptable to the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Senator Symincton. Anything is acceptable; isn’t it ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No; not with Admiral Burke. 

Senator Symineron. Let me read you what the chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, the authority in the Senate on 
these matters, said yesterday: 


I pay tribute to the courage and the patriotism of some of the officers of the 
armed services who, despite the club that hangs over their heads, have had the 
temerity—from the standpoint of the Secretary of Defense—and the courage and 
the patriotism, from my standpoint, to come forward and advise with the Con- 
gress of the United States as to what steps we should take to defend our 
country. 
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That is one statement made yesterday by the chairman of this com- 
mittee. Admiral Burke testified before this committee. Let me read 
this to you: 

Mr. HamILton. What was the effect upon the Navy’s resources of not getting 
the difference of slightly less than $2 billion? 

Admiral Burke. We were cut different amounts across the board. The big 
cut, the big difficulty was in procurement. 

Senator Symineton. Do you need to modernize the Navy, as recom- 
mended by the Chief of Naval Operations to you, and through you to 
the Secretary of Defense, or don’t you?’ That is what we would like 
to know. 

Secretary THomas. J think that this naval program this year, the 
naval budget, was the best one that I have ever seen in all my asso- 
ciation with the military. 

Senator Symrneton. That is not an answer to my question. 

Secretary Tuomas. It covers the needs that we have to carry out our 
program. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, you were in error when you 
asked for these heavier procurements 
Secretary Tuomas. No; not in error at all. 












RECEIVED FUNDS NEEDED IN SPITE 





OF CUTS IN PROCUREMENT 


Senator SymincTron. Let me read the testimony to you again. Ad- 
miral Burke says “We were cut different amounts across the board, 
The big cut, the big difficulty, was in major procurement.” 

Did you need that major procurement, or didn’t you ? 

Secretary Tuomas. When we evaluated all the different factors 
and took everything into consideration, this program, as I say, came 
out the best program I have ever seen, and we 

Senator Symineron. That doesn’t answer the question. You are 
the Secretary of the Navy, and you are talking to the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, and under the Constitution and in accordance 
with statements previously made by the Commander in Chief, we 
have a right to know. Maybe it is the best budget, but the best isn’t 
what we are asking. 

Secretary THomas. We have gotten what we think we need to carry 
out our assignment to control the seas. 

Senator Symineton. Then you were in error when you asked for 
the original procurement; is that correct? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, no. 

Senator Symineton. Well, how can you be both? 








ORIGINAL REQUEST RIGHT); $2.5 BILLION CUT ALSO RIGHT 








Secretary THomas. Weill, as I say, you make out your original sub- 
mits. That historically has been the case, and then when they are 
evaluated in the overall picture, if you can accept the adjustment, you 
aceept it. If you can’t, you don’t accept them. 

Now, the adjustments were acceptable to us in the program, and, 
as I say, we came out with a program that we need to carry out.our 
missions and roles to control the seas. 

Senator Symineron. First you were cut a half-billion dollars, the 
Chief of Naval Operations was cut a half-billion dollars. 
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Secretary Tuomas. That is always done every year. It never is 
changed, from the years I have been 

Senator Symineton. Then your recommendations were cut $2 bil- 
lion ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. And that was all right? 

Secretary Tuomas. And that is the least cut in the last 6 years, that 
has been made in the last 6 years 

Senator Syamneron. We are not interested in the last 6 years. 

We are interested in today, and the growing strength of Russia, the 
growing strength of the possible enemy. You say your best judgment 
was cut $2.5 billion, and yet that was right? 

Secret ‘ary Tuomas. Those adjustments were acceptable to us, and 
we come out with a program that will enable us to carry out our mis- 
sion which is control of the seas, in my opinion, and I say that under 
oath. 

Senator Symrneron. But your original presentations before these 
heavy cuts were right; is that correct ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, no. 

Senator Symineron. They were wrong, then, weren’t they? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, your original submits, Senator, are al- 
ways, as I say there is ov erlap in them, there is optimism in them. 
They are expected to be adjusted, and they are. 

Senator Symineton. Overlapping is a mistake; is it not? 

Secretary Tuomas. I am not sure just what you mean by over- 
lapping. 


ORIGINAL REQUEST CONTAINED MUCH DUPLICATION 


Senator Symrneton. I am not sure what you mean. You used the 
word. 

Secretary Tromas. Well, you get into some areas where different 
bureaus, or different departments, have asked for certain types of the 
same thing that overlaps. 

Senator Symineron. And duplication ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Duplication. 

Senator Symineron. So this $2.5 billion cut represents overlapping 
and duplication. 

Secretary Tomas. Well, and other items, yes. That is part of it. 

Senator Symineton. That means that the Navy made a bad pres- 
entation before, doesn’t it? 

Secretary Tuomas. No. If it does, then it means that that has 
happened every year before. 

Senator Symineron. I am not interested in every year. I am inter- 
ested in this year, and next year, and the years to come. 

Secretary Tuomas. But you have to recognize whether your system 
is right, and I don’t know a better way to do it, that is ‘for certain. 
And if every department and every bureau came in and got exactly 
what they asked for, I am sure you couldn’t operate under those 
circumstances. 

Senator Symrneron. You didn’t get exactly what you asked for. 
You got $2.5 billion less, and took the biggest cut of any of the services, 
and yet you think that is all right. 
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CUT WAS ALL RIGHT BECAUSE THERE WERE BIGGER ONES BEFORE 








Secretary Tuomas. I think it is all right, because it was a 15-percent 
cut, and that is the least we have had in 6 years. You can go back to 
much greater ones than that before that. 

Senator Symincron. Did you submit originally what you thought 
was right, or did you pad it up? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, we worked very hard to get our budgets in, 
and have good budgets. 

Senator Symrneron. How can anything be right if you originally 
requested over $2 billion, and I am talking about you now, not the cut 
you made of Admiral Burke, you originally requested $2 billion more 
than you got. Which one was wrong? 

Secretary THomas. As I say, the responsibility has to be somewhere, 
and whenever you put in your original submits they have a lot of dif. 
ferent factors in them. They have a lot of factors of optimism. In 
many cases you can’t get the equipment that they put in for. That 
happens many times. 

Senator SyMine ton. So when you put your original budget in, what 
you are saying is you put it in on the basis of expecting it to be 
heavily cut, is that right? 


























EXPECTS BUDGET TO BE CUT 






Secretary THomas. Yes. Well, it always has been. 

Senator Symrneton. In other words, what you really do then is to 
pad it ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well now, I don’t say 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Secretary, come on, let’s not get into se- 
mantiecs. Either you feel that the figure you put in was right, or you 
fee] that the figure you got was right. 

Secretary THOMAS. No, not that you expect it to be heavily cut, 
but that you know adjustments are going to be made i 7 it, and adjust- 
ments should be made in it. I have never submitted a budget yet that I 
didn’t expect it to have some adjustments. 

Senator Symineron. I understand, but what you are saying is that 
you submitted a budget you expected to be cut more than 15 ‘percent, 
and this is the best budget, of all, because it was only cut 15 percent. 

Secretary Tuomas. No, I said just the opposite of ‘that. 

Senator Symrneron. You say it again now, and let’s all listen 
carefully. 






















SUBMITTED BUDGET WITH “A LOT OF OPTIMISM” 













Secretary Tuomas. It was a good budget that was put in, and we 
worked on it hard, and it got cut less than any budget that has been 
cut in the last 6 years. 

Senator Symineron. And therefore if it was a good budget it was 
the right budget, isn’t that correct? 

Sec retary Tuomas. No, no, no. 

Senator Syaaneron. If it was a good budget, it was the wrong 
budget, is that right? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, the original budgets, as I say, always have 
a lot of optimism. 

Senator Symineron. When it leaves your office, it has a lot of 
optimism ? 
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Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. A lot of things you don’t really need ? 

Secretary THomas. No, but it has lots of areas when you put it to- 
gether with all of the four services that you do have some overlap, du- 
plication. 

There are some factors, as I say, some areas you can’t get all of th 
things that you have, but that is all I can say. 

It is a good budget in ed opinion. It enables us to carry out the 


roles and missions of the Navy, which is the control of the seas, and it is 
the best budget I have ever seen. 


HOM MANY F—8—U’S DO WE HAVE? 


Senator Symineton. Take the F-8-U. You mentioned that in your 
public statement. Have you any of them yet? 

Senator Symincron. How many ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I would rather not answer that. 

Senator Symineron. How many have you got programed ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I will give you the whole figure. 

Senator Symineron. You know it is practically nothing, don’t 
you ¢ 

Secretary THomas. Oh, no. 

Senator Symrneron. Oh, I beg your pardon, those figures have 
already been given us. 

In other words, if you emphasize the importance of a plane like the 
F-8-U, that revolutionizes a lot of things, why wouldn’t you have a 
liane program ¢ 

Secretary THomas. Senator, the F-8—U is well programed. 

Senator Symincron. How many have you had delivered to you? 

Secretary Tuomas. Of the F-8-U? 

Seantor SymineTon. Yes. 

Secretary THomas. Well, [ don’t want to tell you here. 


WAS THE NAVY BUDGET REQUEST PADDED 


Senator Symrneton. The committee gets testimony from the Chief 
of Naval Operations, one of the finest officers who ever wore a suit. 
that he was heavily cut in his recommendations to you; then that your 
recommendations to the Secretary of Defense were very heavily cut 
further and yet you testify that because of various things, like over- 
lapping and duplication, those cuts, in your opinion, were fully justi- 
fied ; in fact, this is the best year you ever had. 

Based on your testimony, the budget was deliberately padded, be- 
cause you expected a heavy cut? 

Secretary THomas. No. I evidently don’t make myself clear at all, 
because your original submits, always come in, and as I say, with 
optimism and with some duplications and some areas where you 
can’t get the equipment, and it doesn’t fit into your schedules, and 
there are a lot of things. 

Senator Symineron. Who discovered this overlapping and duplica- 
tion in your office to the tune of over a half a billion dollars, after 
the Chief of Naval Operations said it was the right budget? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, it went to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for financial management, who is also the Comptroller. It went 
into his office. It was evaluated there. 
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Then it came into my office, the evaluation on which sits Admiral 

Burke, General Sheppard, myself, and the financial manager, and 
? ) e 9 e 

it is the overall evaluation and budget coming out of the Department, 
is right there. 

Senator Symineron. And then you said: 

I am sorry, we can’t go for all this, so we are going to take a $511 million cut 
in order to have the right budget. 

Secretary THomas. We said: 

There are certain areas here you can’t use, you don’t need, and there ars 
reasons for it. 

And you proved to these people where they don’t need it. 

Senator Symineton. And so they in good faith accept it? 

Secretary Tuomas. That’s right. 

Senator Symineron. And they are satisfied ? 


CUTS DO NOT AFFECT NAVY’S BASIC PROGRAM 


Secretary THomas. With the recommendation to the Chief of Naval 
Operations, and the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

Senator Symrneton. They say, “We can afford this cut, and we 
accept it. Despite this cut we still have our program as agreed upon.” 

Secretary THomas. The basic overall program; yes. 

Senator Symineron. “And this is the money we need to do that.” 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes; the basic overall program, it doesn’t 
change that as such. 

Senator Symineron. And then you send that up to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Secretary Tuomas. That’s right. 

Senator Symineron. And you say to him, “This is what we need,” 
and he cuts it over four times more than you cut it. But you still 
say, “Well, this is right. We need this cut.” 

Secretary Tuomas. And generally it goes to the Congress and they 
cut it again. This is the first year that I have ever been here they 
haven’t. It gets cut on top of what comes out 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, are you saying the Congress 
has cut the Navy beyond its mission requirements in the last 2 or 3 
years ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. No; but the Congress does exactly the same 
thing that we do at the various successive stages, like they did this 
year. They cut our budget $68 million—no, $48 million—and they 
showed to us various areas where we had reasons to cut it, and they 
were acceptable, and they were right. And the Congress goes over 
and makes the adjustment, too. I don’t question that. I don’t criticize 
it at all. 

MODERNIZATION PROCEEDING SATISFACTORILY 


Senator Symineron. In summary, you think you are going ahead 
with the modernization of the Navy as you should, despite the testi- 
mony you took heavy cuts in procurement modernization ! 

Secretary Tuomas. I think we are going ahead very rapidly with 
modernization of the Navy. All you have to do is look at what we 
are doing, nuclear power, guided missiles. I would say it was very 
rapid modernization. 
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Senator Syminetron. To your entire satisfaction. 

Secretary THomas. Yes; to my entire satisfaction. I think it is a 
fine program, and I am proud of it. 

Senator Symineron. You have no idea whether you will need more 
money ne xt year r not. 

Secretary Tomas. I think we said problably our request would be 

ror some more. 

Senator Syminetron. Do you know how much? 

Secretary Tromas. I don’t. 


ADJUSTMENTS INEVITABLE 


Senator Symineron. Whatever budget you put In next year you 
expect to be cut, first in your office, and then in the Department of 
Defense, because that is the way it has always been done. 

Secretary Thomas. I expect it to be adjusted, and I would never 

ink that you would want to accept having your original submits 
oming up from the bureaus and the offices and say we are not going 
o adjust them. 

Senator Symrneron. You adjusted over half a billion dollars in 


secretary THomas. You have to do that. 

Senator Symineron. Then it goes to the Secretary of Defense for 
further adjustiment. 

cretary THomas. That’s right. 

Senator Symineron. And you expect, based on past history, you 
vill get a heavy cut. 

Secretary Thomas. I don’t know what the cut will be, but if they 
in show us reasons for it, and we can adapt the program to it, that 
s the way to do it as far as I am concerned. 


QUESTION AS TO MODERNIZATION AND PREPARATION OF NAVY 


Senator Syminoron. I make several comments. We have listened 
here for many days to the splendid testimony from the Navy. In 
my opinion the gigantic enemy submarine production is not being 
recognized by a “ avy. That is only my opinion. 

Second naval air is not being modernized as rapidly as at least some 
of the comm: ante wi the Air Force, and I don’t see why, if naval air 
is as important as you say it is, you don’t modernize that naval air 
along with the other services. ‘Those are the thoughts runing through 
my mind as I listen to your solid backing of this $2 billion cut in your 
own recommendation, 

Secretary Tuomas. Senator, I must disagree with you, if I have 
that right. 

Senator Symrneron. You certainly do. 

Secretary Tuomas. Our submarine program is a very advanced sub- 
marine program; and after all, we are going into nuclear power now, 
the first reactor. 

We have a lot of different reactor types, and you can’t go into a 
tremendous submarine program with the reactor situation advancing 
as fast as it is. We are going, in my opinion, in the submarine pro- 
gram just the way we should go into it. 
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QUESTION OF HOW MANY UNITED STATES SUBMARINES BUILT IN FISCAL 
YEAR 1956 


Senator Symineron. I understand that. You have given this a 
complete underwriting, but how many submarines did you build last 
year ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, we had in the last year’s program seven 
nuclear powered. 

Senator Symincron. How many did you build last year? How 
many did you commission ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Six nuclear powered. 

Senator Symineron. Last year? 

Secretary THomas. No. Six nuclear powered in the program last 
year. 

Senator Symincron. That isthe program. Iam talking about how 
many you actually built last year. 

Secretary Tuomas. But you can’t build them—I mean, we didn’t 
have either the techniques, or the facilities, or anything else. 

Senator Symincron. You built about one twenty-fifth of what the 
Russians built. 

Secretary Tuomas. You can’t compare that with the nuclear-pow- 
ered submarine. You really can’t. 

Senator Symineron. One nuclear-powered submarine can take care 
'25 non-nuclear-powered submarines; is that it ¢ 

Secretary THomas. If that is a statement, I would like to have it 
left in the record. 

Senator Symineton. Why, sure, if that is the way you feel about it, 
I think it should be left in the record. If we have a better submarine 
picture building one twenty-fifth of what the Russians are 

Secretary Tuomas. I really think our submarine construction is 
adequate for our purposes. 

Senator Symineron. I understand. 

Secretary THomas. I really do. 

Senator Symineron. But you are building hardly any of them. 

Secretary Thomas. We are building quite a lot of them, as a mat- 
ter of fact. You couldn’t go back 3 years ago and build a lot of 
nuclear-powered submarines. We didn’t have the facilities, tech- 
niques, or anything else. It takes a lot of people to be trained in the 
building of nuclear power. 

Senator Syminecron. And all of your submarines are going to be 
nuclear-powered submarines ? 


ot 


UNITED STATES BUILDING ONLY NUCLEAR SUBMARINES 


Secretary Tuomas. All of them. 

Senator Symincron. All you plan to build? 

Secretary Tomas. Every one of them. Every one last year, this 
year, every one of them in the program. 

Senator Symineton. Is there any reason why the Soviets can’t be 
building nuclear-powered submarines as at least part of their tre- 
mendous production ? 

Secretary Tuomas. As I said before, I wouldn’t think so, but I 
don’t know what their capabilities are, but as far as the aircraft, we 
had, as I said, a hiatus there for the aircraft that were ordered in 1950, 
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, 1952, in there. Now we are going into the new, modern air- 
craft. They are coming in very rapidly. 
Senator Symineton. Mr. Counsel, have you any further questions? 
Mr. Hamitron. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Symincron. Senator Duff 2 


NAVY'S CAPABILITY FABULOUS 


Senator Durr. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an obser- 
My colleag 


ht 1 


Senator Saltonstall, and I requested that the Navy 
the picture, because we felt that all components of 
our airpower should be under consideration in order to determine the 
complete picture of this Nation against the Russians, and I want to 
say my own feeling is that I am sure that the Navy has a perfectly 


lous capability of delivering nuclear weapons against targets in 
the Communist countries. 


rue, 
into 


ne prous 


No. 2, I am enormously encouraged by the public testimony on 


OU ded missiles. 
No. 3, I am very sure that the public would be very heartened and 
encouraged if they knew what this committee knows about the real 
nissile program 1n its entirety. 
Senator Symrnocron. Any further questions, Senator Duff? 
Senator Durr. Nothing more, sir. 


APPRECIATION 


Senator Symincron. Mr. Secretary, we want to thank 
much for coming before us this morning. 


(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, June 28, 1956.) 
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